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Tue author of the present article has for several years been gather- 
ing material for the dialectology and folk-lore of New Mexico. An 
attempt is being made to carry on this work in a systematic and 
scientific manner, so that some of the material must remain unpub- 
lished for a long time. The comparative method of studying folk-lore, 
which is at the same time historical, seems to be the only method by 
which to obtain good results. To pursue this method to advantage 
in all branches of the study is a long, laborious task. In the present 
article, which is Part XX of my New-Mexican Spanish folk-lore 
material,'! I have been compelled to publish bare facts, with little 
comparative method. This has been due to various reasons, which I 
need not mention here. I may say, however, that I am at present 
especially interested in the literary and purely linguistic side of Span- 
ish folk-lore, and that I have had no time to make a special study of 
the subject-matter of this article. The material contained in these 
pages, however, is all original, and I hope it may be useful to students 
of general comparative folk-lore. 

Folk-lore studies in Spanish North America have been entirely 
neglected. With the single exception of a short article by John G. 
Bourke, published in this Journal in 1896, I do not know of any Amer- 
ican publication on Spanish-American folk-lore.? The field is very 
rich, and will repay the labors of any one. The abundant material 
which has already been found in New Mexico and Colorado would 
seem to furnish ample proof that vast treasures of folk-lore are to be 
found in Texas, California, and Arizona, not to speak of Mexican 
folk-lore studies, which, to my knowledge, no one has ever touched 
upon. 

1 See the author’s work, “The Spanish Language in New Mexico and Southern Colo- 
rado” (Bulletin of the New Mexico Historical Society, No. 16), chapter iv. 

* “Notes on the Language and Folk-Usage of the Rio Grande Valley,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. ix, pp. 81-116. In the works of C. F. Lummis (A New Mexico 
David (New York, 1891] and The Land of Poco Tiempo [Ibid., 1893]), some interesting 
New Mexican folk-lore material is found. 

* In South America more has been done, especially in Chili, where, under the able 
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I. MYTHS 


I. WITCHES (LOS BRUJOS) 


Los brujos 6 brujas are mischievous individuals who practise evil 
on their neighbors, often for little or no cause. Generally, however, 
it is on their enemies that witches practise the evil doings which they 
are able to perform. No one is born a witch. W-tchcraft is a science, 
a kind of learning which may be learned from other witches.' Any 
one who is a witch can give his or her powers to another one; 
though an individual, by practising evil, may, on agreement with 
the Devil, become a witch. New Mexicans speak of a witch as being 
in agreement with the Devil (pactado con el diablo or pautau con el 
diablo). 

Belief in witchcraft of one sort or another is found practically 
among all primitive peoples, and has survived in all countries until 
comparatively recent times.?, In New Mexico this belief is still 
widespread. People, young and old, have a terrible superstitious 
fear of witches and their evil doings. Numerous stories cling around 
their beliefs, and these are often confused and sometimes even con- 
tradictory. The means of doing harm which the witches have at their 
disposal are various, but in practically all their methods they bring 
into play their power of being transformed into any. animal whatso- 
ever. A lady once visited with a lady friend whom she did not know 
to be a witch. Both retired in the evening and went to sleep in the 
same bed. About midnight (the hour when witches go forth from 
their homes to practise mischief and take revenge on their enemies) 
the visitor saw her friend get up from the bed and light a candle. 
Presently she produced a large dish, placed it on a table, pulled out 
both of her eyes, and, putting them in the dish, flew out through the 
chimney, riding on a broomstick. The visitor could no longer stay 
in the house of the witch, but dressed in haste and ran to her home. 

The owl, called in New Mexico fecolote (<N ahuatl éecoldtl), is very 
much feared, and is supposed to be the animal whose form the witches 
prefer to take. The hoot of the owl is an evil omen; and the continu- 
ous presence of an owl at nightfall near any house is a sure sign 


leadership of Professor Rudolph Lenz of the University of Santiago de Chile, a Chili 
Folk-Lore Society has begun the study of Chilian folk-lore on a large scale. The society 
publishes a Revista de Folklore Chileno, and three excellent numbers have already ap- 
peared. The author of the present article has recently organized a Spanish Folk-Lore 
Society among the advanced students of Stanford University. 

1 Near Pefia Blanca, in central New Mexico, there is said to be a school of witches. 
The apprentice first enters their cave, where the Devil and old witches preside. At first 
the beginner is taught to transform herself into a dove, then into an owl, and finally into 
a dog. 

* See Gomme, Folklore as an Historical Science (London, 1908), pp. 194, 201-206. 
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that witches are approaching with evil intentions, or that some evil 
is about to visit the house. 

In a certain village in northern New Mexico, which was considered 
a favorite rendezvous for witches, a certain house had been sur- 
rounded for various nights by owls and foxes (the fox is another 
animal whose form witches like to take). Fearing harm from 
witches, since the hooting of the owls and the howling of the foxes 
had become almost insufferable, men went out to meet them with 
bows and arrows. The owls and foxes disappeared in all directions, 
with the exception of one old fox, which had been wounded near the 
heart by an arrow. No one dared to approach the wounded fox, 
however; and the next morning it was discovered that an old lady, 
a witch, living near by, was in her death-bed, with an arrow-wound 
near the heart. 

I have never heard of the soul of the person leaving the body and 
entering into the animal in question, the body remaining lifeless 
until the retransformation takes place, as is the belief in Chili. In 
New Mexico the general belief is, that complete transformation of 
body and soul takes place at will; and in case of no transformation, 
the witch usually leaves the eyes behind. 

On another occasion a man was riding on a fast horse and saw a 
fox. He started in pursuit; and after a long chase, when the fox was 
very tired and was already dragging its tongue along the ground, a 
sudden transformation took place. At a sharp turn of the road the 
fox stopped, and the rider did the same. To his amazement, he at 
once perceived a gray-haired woman sitting on a stone and panting 
in a terrible manner. Recognizing in her an old woman who was his 
neighbor, and whom he had suspected of being a witch, he went his 
way and troubled her no more. 

A witch may have a person under the influence of some evil, illness, 
or even vice, at will. The unfortunate individual who is beset by 
witches is also pursued and molested by devils and other evil spirits 
who help the witches. The general name for any evil or harm caused 
by a witch is, in New Mexico, maleficio (‘‘spell, enchantment, 
harm’’), and the verb is maleficiar (“to do harm, to bewitch’’). 
Estar maleficiau (“to be under the spell or influence of a witch”’) is 
the greatest of evils, and hard to overcome. A witch, however, may 
be compelled by physical torture to raise the spell or cease doing 
harm; but this method is not advisable, since sooner or later the 
witch will again take revenge. In some instances, it is said, innocent 
old women have been cruelly tortured in attempting to force them to 
cure imaginary or other wrongs of which they were accused. On one 

1 See Mitos y Supersticiones, by J. Vicufia Cifuentes (Santiago de Chile, 1910), 
PP. 44-45. 
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occasion a witch was roped and dragged until she restored health to 
one she had maleficiau. One of the more common evils which witches 
cause is madness or insanity; and the person may be restored, as 
a rule, by causing the witch to endure great physical pain. All 
kinds of physical ills are said to be caused by witches. A certain 
woman suffered great pain in the stomach, and it was feared that she 
was maleficiada. Some living creature was felt to move about within 
her stomach; and her relatives became alarmed, and attributed the 
trouble to an old woman who was suspected of being a witch. She 
was purposely called in to visit the sick one as a curandera (** popu- 
lar doctor”); and, fearing violence, she approached the maleficiada 
and instantly caused a large owl — the cause of her illness — to 
come out of her stomach. 

The ideas and beliefs of the New Mexican lower classes about 
witchcraft are not always clear. Conflicting stories are frequently 
told; and when questioned in detail about this or that particular 
belief, their answers are confused and uncertain. The brujas (gene- 
rally women) are women who are wicked (pautadas con el diablo) and 
non-Christian. By confessing their sins to a priest, repenting, and 
abandoning their devilish ways, they may become good Christian 
women. A certain witch desired to forsake her evil ways and save her 
soul, since those who die witches cannot expect salvation. She con- 
fessed to a priest, and gave him a large bundle in the shape of a ball, 
which consisted largely of old rags, and pins stuck into it, — the 
source and cause of her evil powers. The priest took the diabolical 
bundle and threw it into a fire, where, after bounding and rebounding 
for several minutes in an infernal manner, it was consumed, and the 
compact with the Devil ceased (ya no estaba pautada con el diablo). 

It is not always easy to determine who is, and who is not, a witch. 
In case any woman is suspected of being a witch, there are ways of 
ascertaining the truth. If the witch is visiting in any house, a broom 
with a small cross (made from straws of the same broom) stuck to it 
is placed at the door. If the woman is a witch, she will never leave 
the room until the broom and cross are removed. Another way, which 
is very similar to this one, is to place the broom behind the door, with 
a cross made from two needles. It is a significant fact that the broom 
and cross play an important part in witchcraft in New Mexico. A 
comparative study of this problem may reveal some very interesting 
facts. The broom plays an important rdéle in the witchcraft of all 
countries. So far as the cross is concerned, it is in every respect a 
most important element in the folk-lore of New Mexico. A third way 
of determining if a woman is a witch or not is to spy her while sleeping, 
for all witches sleep with their eyes open. Of a vigilant and careful 
person, it is said, “‘ Zs como los brujos duerme con los ojos abiertos.” 
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Furthermore, any man or boy named John or John the Baptist may 
catch a witch by putting on his clothes wrongside out, or by making 
with his foot a circle around the witch. Other strange beliefs similar 
to these are current in various localities, and nearly all start with the 
idea that the one who can catch a witch is one named John or John 
the Baptist (Juan Bautista). There are some charms used against 
witches. The cores of red peppers burned on Fridays will keep away 
the witches and their evil doings. Another preventive is to urinate in 
the direction of their homes. 

To some persons, to relatives and particular friends, the witches do 
no harm, though they are absolutely incapable of doing any good. 
From such people, witches do not conceal the fact that they are 
witches, though as a rule great secrecy prevails. To these confiden- 
tial friends they often tell their evil intentions or threats of vengeance. 
A certain woman in New Mexico who was suspected of being a witch 
always carried with her, concealed under her clothes, a bundle of 
rags with pins, and a small toad wrapped up in rags, which she would 
often show to her friends, caressing it with her hand. 

New Mexicans also believe that a witch may take the form of a 
black dog. A black dog, however, may represent the Devil or some 
other evil spirit. A certain woman in Santa Fé was often beaten in 
her bed by a black dog that no one but herself could see. This was 
supposed to be a witch; and her neighbors say that it was a witch, 
the wife of a man with whom the woman who was beaten had had 
illicit relations.' 

2. DWARFS 


Dwarfs (los duendes) are individuals of small stature, who frighten 
the lazy, the wicked, and in particular the filthy. The New Mexican 
idea about dwarfs is embraced in the above statement. The people 
express much uncertainty about the origin, whereabouts, and doings 
of dwarfs. A young lady from Santa Fé, however, seemed to have 
some definite ideas about their life. She pictured them as living 
together in a certain lonely place, where they inhabited underground 
houses, went out secretly to steal provisions and clothing, especially 
at night, and often even went to the cities to buy provisions. In the 
caves they prospered and lived with their families. Most of the 
people, however, profess ignorance about dwarfs. They have only 
the general idea of their being evil spirits that terrorize the wicked, 
lazy, or filthy, as I have already stated.? The following story is one 


1 In some parts of France it is believed that witches may transform themselves into 
white dogs, and not black (see L. Lainéau, Mémoires de la Société de linguistique de Paris, 
vol. xiv, p. 270). In Lorraine, witches usually take the form of wolves or hares (Paul 
Sebillot, Folk-Lore de France, vol. iii [1906], p. 57). 

2 In Chili the origin of the dwarfs constitutes a definite popular idea. Ct. V. Cifuentes, 
op. cit., pp. 37-38: “Cuando Luzbel fué arrojado del cielo, le siguieron innumerables 
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well known: A family once moved from one place to another, and, on 
arriving at the new house, the mother was looking for the broom to 
sweep. Her daughter, a lazy and careless girl, had forgotten it in 
the old home. Presently a dwarf appeared, descending slowly from 
the roof with the broom in his hand, and, presenting it to the lady, 
he said, ‘‘ Here it is!” A confused idea also exists in some localities 
with respect to the dwarf as a wandering soul. I have not been able 
to obtain any definite information on this point, but the idea of a 
dwarf being a suffering soul from purgatory is found in modern 
Spanish literature.! To daughters who are lazy and dirty about the 
house, mothers say, “No seas puerca y se te vayan & (a)parecer los 
duendes.”’ 

In Chretien de Troyes, the dwarf (mains) appears frequently, but 
often as a very small person, an actual human being. He is always 
vile and treacherous (cf. the dwarf who appears in Erec and Enide), 
In Celtic myths, however, the dwarf is a spirit who inhabits the 
underground caves and forges marvellous weapons. He is an ugly 
creature, with claws like those of a cat, and a wrinkled face (Larousse). 
In Scandinavian mythology, the dwarfs (Dvergen) are inhabitants 
of the interior of the earth, and they also were said to forge marvel- 
lous weapons. The Spanish word duende, <ddmitus (Kérting, 3088), 
is also suggestive of Hausgespenst. 


3. THE EVIL ONE 


The myth about the evil one, la malora (<mala hora), also pro- 
nounced malogra (literally, “‘the evil hour”’), is indeed interesting, 
both from the purely folk-lore side as well as from the philological 
side. How mala hora, the evil hour, ill fate, bad luck, came to be 
thought of as a definite concrete idea of an individual wicked spirit, 
is interesting from more than one point of view. This myth is a 
well-known one. La malora is an evil spirit which wanders about in 
the darkness of the night at the cross-roads and other places. It 
terrorizes the unfortunate ones who wander alone at night, and 
has usually the form of a large lock of wool or the whole fleece of wool 
of a sheep (um vellén de lana). Sometimes it takes a human form, but 
this is rare; and the New Mexicans say that when it has been seen in 
human form, it presages ill fate, death, or the like. When it appears 
on dark nights in the shape of a fleece of wool, it diminishes and in- 


Angeles, y temiendo Dios que se fueran todos, dijo ‘j Basta!’ y el cielo y el infierno se 
cerraron. Multitud de Angeles quedaron en el aire, sin poder volver al cielo ni penetrar 
en el infierno, y éstos son los DUENDES.”’ 
1 Cf. El Duque de Rivas, Tanto vales cuanto tienes, Act I, Scene XIII. 
“A la puerta est4 


Un hombre del otro siglo 
Un duende del Purgatorio.” 
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creases in size in the very presence of the unfortunate one who sees 
it. It is also generally believed that a person who sees Ja malora, like 
one who sees a ghost (um difunto), forever remains senseless. When 
asked for detailed information about this myth, the New Mexicans 
give the general reply, “‘ It is an evil thing” (es cosa mala). 


4. THE WEEPING WOMAN 

The myth of The Weeping Woman (La Lliorona) is peculiar to 
Santa Fé. A strange woman dressed in black, dragging heavy chains 
and weeping bitterly, is often seen after midnight walking about the 
dark streets or standing at the windows and doors of private houses.' 
Vague ideas are expressed about her, but many state that she is a 
soul from purgatory, desiring to communicate with some one, or 
obliged to atone for her sins by dragging chains and weeping. That 
any soul from purgatory or heaven can come down to earth to 
communicate with relatives and friends, is a widespread belief in 
New Mexico; and it is not strange that any apparition, real or imagin- 
ary, is looked upon as a wandering soul. When The Weeping Woman 
is heard weeping at the door, no one leaves the house; and finally she 
departs, continuing her sad lamentations and dragging heavy chains. 
There are also some who state that the Worona is an infernal spirit 
wandering through the world, and entering the houses of those who 
are to be visited by great misfortunes, especially death in the fam- 
ily; and a few say that she is nothing more than an old witch (una 
vieja bruja). 

5. THE BUGABOO OR BUGBEAR 

There is no definite idea in the minds of the people of New Mexico 
about the bugaboo or bugbear (el coco). It is considered as a wild, 
ugly-looking man or animal that frightens bad boys. The children 
are frightened at the very name of e/ coco, and all fear it. Such 
expressions as fe come el coco; aht viene el coco; si no callas, llamo al coco 
pa que te coma; etc., — are very common.’ By extension of meaning, 
any terrible-looking person who frightens others is called e/ coco, and 
hence the expression meterle el coco 4 una persona (‘to scare a per- 
son’’). 

El coco is also often called el agiielo (<abuelo), a myth which must 
not be confused with, though it is apparently the source of, the custom 
which exists in New Mexico about another agiielo. During Christmas 
week an old man called el agiielo visits houses and makes the children 


! Only in the black mantle does the /lorona resemble the calchona of Chilian folk-lore 
(see J. V. Cifuentes, op. cit., p. 9). 

* In the sense of “bugaboo to scare children,” the word is in general use in Spanish 
literature. Kérting gives the etymology as céco, which, if popularly developed, should be 
cuego. For the meaning “‘ bugaboo,” derived from the ugly appearance of the coco, see 
Cornu, Romania, xi, 119. All this is, in my opinion, very doubtful. 
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play and pray. Those who cannot say their prayers he whips and 
advises them to learn them quickly. The origin of the name agiielo 
in this interesting custom is undoubtedly taken from el coco, “ buga- 
boo.” 

The children, of course, who are frightened at all times of the year 
with the mythical coco or agiielo, do not differentiate between the 
mythical one and the real agiielo of Christmas time, who makes them 
dance, say their prayers, and give him cakes and sweets.' 


6. THE DEVIL 


In New Mexican Spanish the Devil is known by various names, 
el mashishi,? el diablo, el malo. There is little difference in the mean- 
ing of these names. All three are epithets of the Devil. The Devil 
does not play such an important part in popular superstition any- 
where. He is rather a literary personage, one more frequently en- 
countered in genuine literature than in popular tradition. The witches 
and all other evil spirits are in agreement with the Devil, — pautaus 
(<pactados) con el diablo, — but other than this general belief and 
the frequency of the word diablo in oaths and exclamations, the 
Devil is not an important factor in New Mexican Spanish folk-lore, 
and he is not even feared.* The simple sign of the cross will scare 
away any devil or other evil spirit which may dare to appear, so the 
New Mexicans do not worry about the Devil. He once caused human- 
ity to fall, but now his power has become much weakened: no le vale 
con San Miguel (“he has been conquered by St. Michael”). Another 
very common epithet for the Devil, in addition to the three already 
given, is aguel gallo (“that old rooster’’); and in a certain riddle he 
is called pata galén (‘‘ pretty legs’’).‘ 

1 The agiielo rushes into a house dressed as a hermit, and asks for the children. After 
making then pray, he makes them form a circle, and, taking each other’s hands, they 


dance around the room with him, singing, 
“Baila paloma de Juan turuntiin (or durundan), 
| Turun tan tin 
Turun tun tan!” 

? As I have said on another occasion, the New Mexican word mashishi (pronounced 
masheeshee) may be connected with the Chilian méchi (a popular doctor or soothsayer of 
the Indians of Chili; also a witch). See Lenz, Los Elementos indios del Castellano de Chile, 
etc. (Santiago, 1904-10), p. 460. 

* An interesting study, “The Devil as a Dramatic Figure in the Spanish Religious 
Drama before Lope de Vega,” by J. P. W. Crawford, is just appearing in the Romanic 
Review. It is to be hoped that the author will continue this study, through the classic 
dramatists, where the figure of the Devil is also common. 

* The riddle is a dialogue in this manner: — 

1. 2A quién quieres més, 
Din 6 (4) Addn, 
4 pata galén? 
a A pata galén. 
1. | Qué bérbaro! Ese es el diablo. 
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7. THE MONSTER VIPER 


This is a Spanish-Indian myth. The belief is that the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico have in each pueblo a monster viper (el 
viborén) in a large subterranean cave, which is nourished with seven 
living children every year. I know absolutely nothing about the 
origin of this myth, and have had no time to study it; but I am in- 
clined to believe that this is a pure Indian myth, probably of Aztec 
origin. The interesting thing about it is, that the Indians themselves 
have very vague ideas concerning it, some even denying it. The 
belief among the New Mexicans of this Indian myth is widespread, 
and the gradual disappearance of the New Mexico Pueblo Indians 
is explained by the myth in question. In the pueblo of Taos it is 
said that an Indian woman, when her turn came to deliver her child 
to the monster viper, fled to her Mexican neighbors, and thus saved 
her child." 

8. THE BASILISK 


The well-known myth of the basilisk (el basilisco) — a myth which 
is found in nearly all countries — is widely extended in New Mexico. 
It does not differ entirely from that of Spain or Chili, but there is 
one element which distinguishes it from the basilisk myths of other 
countries. In all countries where the myth appears, it is believed that 
the basilisk is born from an egg laid by a cock. According to the New 
Mexican belief, the basilisk is said to be born from an old hen. There 
is no egg connected with the myth at all. After a hen is seven years 
old, she no longer lays eggs, and she may give birth to a basilisk. 
A hen which is known to be more than seven years of age should be 
killed, lest she give birth to a basilisk. Not only in this respect is 
the New Mexican myth different from that of Spain and Chili; the 
basilisk in New Mexico is not like a snake; it is not a serpent or rep- 
tile; it has a shapeless, ugly form, resembling a deformed chick, and 
is of black color. So it is described by a New Mexican, who, after 
going to a chicken-house, whither he was attracted by the cackling 
of a hen, found a basilisk, fortunately dead. 

Any female bird or fowl may give birth to a basilisk. Everywhere 
in New Mexico the myth is the same. As to the deadly effect of the 
eye of the basilisk, the New Mexico myth is the same as in other 
countries. If the basilisk sees a person first, the person dies; if the 
person sees the basilisk first, the basilisk dies. The story is told that 
in a certain place there was a basilisk in a magpie’s nest on top of a 
tree, and the people who passed by were seen by it and died. Finally 
it was suspected that there was a basilisk up in the tree, and, a mirror 


1 This myth may have something to do with some old sacrificial rites of the Pueblo 
Indians. 
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being placed near the nest, the basilisk saw itself there and died. The 
belief that the basilisk dies when beholding its own image is also a 
prevalent one in all countries where the myth is found. Even the 
mirror story, with slight variations, is one that is found in Chili, 
France, and Spain.’ 

In France the basilisk is also found in wells, and may be killed by 
placing a mirror over the well and allowing the basilisk to see its 
own image. 

The myth of the basilisk is an old one. In Spanish literature, refer- 
ences to the deadly eye of the basilisk are quite common,’ and the 
same is true in French literature.* 

It is indeed strange that the New Mexican myth, while in many 
respects the same as the Spanish and general European myth, should 
present such a striking difference in respect to the manner of the 
birth of the basilisk. In Chili the myth is in all respects the Euro- 
pean myth.‘ 


II. SUPERSTITIONS AND BELIEFS 


I. GHOSTS 


The New Mexicans, in spite of their gaiety and lack of seriousness 
in most of the problems confronting them, look upon death as a very 
serious matter. Not only does the individual dread death and the 
consequences which may follow it, but the family dreads to face the 
death of one of its members. There are all kinds of superstitions 
in regard to the meaning of death and its consequences. Unfortun- 
ate is the family which is once visited by death, for other deaths will 
soon follow. In the midst of all this fear of death, and certainty that 
some day it is to come, as may be seen from the popular proverb 
“de la muerte y de la suerte nadie se escape,” there are not lacking 


1 See J. V. Cifuentes, op. cit., p. 54; Paul Sebillot, op. cit., ii, 309-310; A. Guichot 
y Sierra, Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares, vol. III, pp. 19-20. 

? Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares, op. cit., pp. 55-62. Reference is also com- 
monly made to the ugly figure of the basilisk (cf. E] Duque de Rivas, Tanto vales cuanto 
tienes, i, 11): — 

“Ya venia 4 toda prisa 
El cara de basilisco, 
Y al pasar por San Francisco, 
Oyendo tocar 4 misa.” .. . 


* Eustache Deschamps (fourteenth century), in comparing women to basilisks, says, — 


“ Basiliques les puis bien appeller, 
Qui de son vir tue l’omme en present.” 


See Sebillot, op. cit., iii, 268-269. Cf. also the sixteenth century proverb, — 


“Le basilic tue, 
Seulement avec sa vue.” — Ibid. 


* J. V. Cifuentes, of. cit., p. 55. 
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those who make sport of the idea, as is evident from the following 
popular copla: * 
“Por aqui pasé la muerte 
Con un manojo de velas, 
Preguntando 4 los enfermos, 
¢Cémo les va de virgiielas?”’ 


The lover, however, at least theoretically, does not fear death. 
On all occasions death is preferable to losing a lover. This may be 
seen from the following coplas: 


“Si quieres que yo te olvide, 
Pidele 4 Dios que me muera, 
Porque vivo es imposible 
Olvidar 4 quien yo quiera.” 


“Dicen que me han de matar 
Por un amor verdadero. 
Por mi pecho han de cruzar 
Cuatro pufiales de acero; 
En agonfa he de estar 
Y he de decir que te quiero.” 


“De que ge llega la noche 
Se me llega 4 mi la muerte, 
Tan sélo en considerar 
Que me he de acostar sin verte.” 


“Por la luna doy un peso, 
Por el lucero un tostén; 
Por los ojos d’esta joven 
La vida v el corazén.” 


It is in connection with the bodies of the dead, however, that there 
is no end of New Mexican superstitions. There is an instinctive 
horror, so to speak, towards the dead. People are afraid to go out 
alone in the dark, young and old, through fear of ghosts (los difuntos 
or dijuntos, also the word for “dead people,” “the body of a dead 
person’’). When a person dies, every one fears his return. The little 
children who knew him, and were at some time disrespectful to him 
in life, are afraid that he will pull them by the toes at night; and the 
grown-up people have greater fears. People conjecture as to whether 
his soul has gone to heaven, hell, or purgatory; and long arguments 
and explanations follow, usually by the most ignorant. A child under 

1 The copla, more commonly called verso, is a short octosyllabic verse, usually of four 
or six lines, sometimes more, with alternate assonances. These are sung at home or social 


gatherings or at dances, with guitar accompaniment. The author has gathered 1000 of 
these in New Mexico. 
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seven does not sin, and, if baptized, goes to heaven; but if it has 
already nursed, it must pass by the flames of purgatory to atone for 
having nursed. If older than seven, the dead person commits sin, is 
responsible for it, and God will judge him. When a person goes to 
heaven (cuando esté glorioso), he usually appears to one of his rela- 
tives, in a dream or otherwise, and gives him the information, so that 
no prayers need to be offered to him. If he is in hell, he may likewise 
be given by God the permission to come to the world to inform his 
relatives not to pray for him, for he is damned. Those who go to 
purgatory are also allowed to come to earth on various errands, the 
same as those who go to heaven. They may come to tell their rela- 
tives to pray for them, to pay certain debts which they failed to pay, 
to reveal certain truths which they had kept secret, to tell their rela- 
tives to fulfil certain vows, such as series of prayers and almsgiving. 
The information is usually through certain signs, which are easily 
understood. But besides these apparitions, which the New Mexicans 
say have a purpose, there are a series of superstitions which have no 
explanation whatever. The dead simply frighten people, especially 
relatives and friends, with no reason and with no purpose. The 
popular imagination classifies ghosts (los dijuntos) as wandering 
spirits, both good and evil, which are to be feared and avoided. A 
distant friend or relative receives warning of the death of some one 
by a rap on the bed, the falling of a chair, a sudden noise of any kind, 
the presence of a small bird (preferably a white bird), a small flame 
rising in the air, a distant light, a passing shadow, or, finally, the real 
presence of the ghost of the person, usually dressed in black, standing 
or walking along. It is also believed that the souls from purgatory 
may themselves come to pray, and thus say the prayers they prom- 
ised in life. In a certain house in Santa Fé, N. Mex., it is said that 
several souls from purgatory assemble every Good Friday to pray 
the rosary. Their prayers are distinctly heard, they ring a little bell, 
and then disappear. 

Of New Mexican ghost-stories there is no end. Every New Mexi- 
can lady over forty years of age can tell them by the dozen, and, 
what is more, she firmly believes every word she says. In El Rito, an 
old Spanish settlement in northern New Mexico, there is a house 
which has been abandoned for over a hundred years through fear of 
ghosts. At about midnight every night, ghosts are said to come into 
the rooms, and, though not seen, they are heard moaning and walk- 
ing about, dragging chains, and hitting the walls with them in a ter- 
rible manner. Nearly every abandoned adobé house is said to be 
haunted by ghosts, and at one time or another some one has seen a 
ghost there. The majority of the New Mexicans, men and women, 
would not enter such a house alone at night for any consideration 
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whatsoever. It is feared as much as a graveyard. Some New Mexi- 
cans are afraid to enter a graveyard alone, even in the day-time, not 
to speak of the night. One of the most interesting ghost-stories that 
I have ever heard in New Mexico is the following, which I give in 
detail. 

A certain evening during holy week the Penitentes' entered the 
church in Taos for the purpose of flogging themselves. After flogging 
themselves in the usual manner, they left the church. As they de- 
parted, however, they heard the floggings of a Penitente who seemed 
to have remained in the church. The elder brother (hermano mayor) 
counted his Penitentes, and no one was missing. To the astonishment 
of the other Penitentes, the one in the church continued his flagella- 
tion, and they decided to return. No one dared to reénter the church, 
however; and while they disputed in silence and made various con- 
jectures as to what the presence of an unknown Penitente might 


‘ mean, the floggings became harder and harder. At last one of the 


Penitentes volunteered to enter alone; but, as he opened the door, 
he discovered that the one who was scourging himself mercilessly 
was high above in the choir, and it was necessary to obtain a lighted 
candle before venturing to ascend to the choir in the darkness. He 
procured a lighted candle and attempted to ascend. But, lo! he could 
not, for every time he reached the top of the stairs, the Penitente 
whom he plainly saw there, flogging himself, would approach and 
put out his candle. After trying for several times, the brave Penitente 
gave up the attempt, and all decided to leave the unknown and mys- 
terious stranger alone in the church. As they departed, they saw the 
mysterious Penitente leave the church and turn in an opposite direc- 
tion. They again consulted one another, and decided to follow him. 
They did so; and, since the stranger walked slowly, scourging himself 
continuously and brutally, they were soon at a short distance from 
him. The majority of the flagellants followed sl wly behind; while 
the brave one, who had previously attempted to ascend to the choir, 
advanced to the side of the mysterious stranger and walked slowly 
by him. He did not cease scourging himself, though his body was 
visibly becoming very weak, and blood was flowing freely from his 
mutilated back. Thus the whole procession continued in the silence 
of the night, the stranger leading the Penitentes through abrupt 
paths and up a steep and high mountain. At last, when all were 
nearly dead with fatigue, the mysterious Penitente suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving his good companion and the other Penitentes in the 


1 A society of flagellants who scourge themselves to atone for their sins. I have just 
prepared for the Catholic Encyclopedia an article on the subject. For the details of the 
above ghost-story of the Penitentes, I am indebted to my father, who lived in Taos when 
the tale was current. 
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greatest consternation. The Penitentes later explained that this was 
doubtless the soul of a dead Penitente who had not done his duty 
in life, — a false Penitente, — and God had sent him back to earth 
to scourge himself properly, before allowing him to enter heaven. 

I shall now give a brief list of a few popular superstitions about 
the dead, not already mentioned. 


1. They appear (i. e., ghosts) to good people only, never to the 
wicked. 

2. If a person dies on a beautiful day, he has gone to heaven; if ona 
stormy day, he goes to hell. 

3. A person who crosses a funeral procession will die within the year 
following. 

4. If one is in continual dread of some one who has died, or one whose 
ghost has been seen, it is sufficient to say to him, ‘* Go to h—,” 
and one is troubled no more. 

5. If two persons call for God’s judgment on any dispute or quarrel, 
they die at the same time. 

6. If one does not desire to be molested by the ghost of a dead person, 
it is sufficient to visit the dead body and touch its toes. There 
will be no apparitions and no fear whatever. 

7. If the vice or custom of some dead person is commented upon, or 
even barely mentioned, it is necessary to offer up a prayer for 
him; otherwise he will come at night and pull the toes of those 
who ridicule him. 

8. Ghosts speak to those to whom they appear. 

g. Persons who see a ghost or spirit, forever lose their senses. 

10. If a person dies and leaves money hidden, he returns to disclose 

the secret to one of his family. 

11. If any one chews gum in bed, he is masticating the bones of the 

dead. 

12. If a person spills salt, any quantity whatsoever, he has to come 

back after death to pick it all up with his eyelids. 

13. To be strong and have no fear of the dead, it is necessary to pray 

to St. Gertrude. 

14. God is not pleased to hear people speak of the dead. If the dead 

are laughed at, evil may follow. 

15. When a candle is burning to the end, some one is dying. 


2. SLEEP AND DREAMS (el suefio y los suefios) 


Most of the superstitions concerning sleep are about children. 


1. When children smile or laugh in their sleep, they see angels or are 
conversing with their guardian angel. 
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2. Asleeping child must not be caressed, because it causes him to die 
(his bile bursts). 

3. If children fall asleep immediately after a violent fall or accident 
of any kind, they die. 

4. If little girls play with their dolls in bed, or sleep with them, the 
Devil (el mashishi) appears to them in their sleep. 

5. If children play with fire, they urinate while sleeping. 

6. If one places the right hand over the heart of a person who is sleep- 
ing, the latter talks in his or her sleep and reveals all his or her 
secrets. 


The superstitions and beliefs concerning dreams are many and 
various. Some dreams are interpreted literally, others not. Deaths, 
illness, or other misfortunes, are announced by dreams. 


1. When one is desirous of having a dream, it is sufficient to place 
one’s shoes or stockings near the pillow, and a dream is sure to 
come. 

2. If a person dreams that a certain one has died, it means that a 
friend or relative is dying or will die, but not the one dreamed 
about. 

. If one dreams of blood, a terrible misfortune is about to happen. 

. If one dreams that one’s teeth are falling, a relative has died. 

If one dreams of lean meat, a child will soon die. 

. If one dreams of fat meat, an old person will soon die. 

. If one dreams of a funeral, a wedding will soon follow. 

If one dreams of a wedding, death is announced. 

. If one dreams of wealth, poverty will come. 

o. If one dreams of a black cat or black dog, an enemy is approach- 
ing. 


HO OMA Sw 


3. EL Ojo 


El ojo is an illness, a serious fever, which people say is caused by 
excessive affection towards children. If a woman sees a child and 
caresses it much, she may, after looking at it, if the child also sees 
her, make it seriously ill, a violent fever following. This superstition 
is called hacer ojo' (to have a secret and mysterious influence by wink- 
ing, illness following on the part of the child). No one is to blame for 
this mysterious influence, since it happens without the knowledge 
of any one. Death is sure to follow, if a remedy is not applied. The 
remedies are the following. The woman who has caused the harm 
(la que le hizo ojo al nifvio) takes the child in her arms; then, taking 
water in her mouth, she gives the child to drink with her mouth. 
The child is then put to sweat either in bed or under the woman’s 


1 Hacer ojo may stand for hacer mal de ojo. The belief in the baneful influence of the 
evil glance is general among all peoples. 
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arm, and it soon recovers. A second remedy is to take the sweepings 
from the four corners of a room, boil them in water, and then take 
a little of this water in the mouth and spit it upon the child’s face, 
There is a third remedy; but this is one that should be applied only 
in case the child has a violent fever, and when it is not certain whether 
or not it is el ojo. The child is well wrapped up and put to bed. An 
egg is emptied out on a plate and placed on a chair near the head of 
the bed where the child is sleeping. If the child has el ojo, an eye will 
soon appear formed on the egg, and the child will quickly recover, 

When a friend visits, and a little child is present who is very pretty 
and attractive, the visitor, through fear of causing el ojo, pays no 
attention to the child, and says to it, “‘Qutiate de aqut, Dios te guarde!” 
(‘‘ Go away, and may God help you!’’) Strings of coral are also placed 
about children’s necks, so that they may be safe from el ojo. 


4. SUPERSTITIOUS REMEDIES 


These are called by the less superstitious supersticios or remedios 
supersticiosos. I shall not treat here of the curandera (‘popular doc- 
tor”), or of the popular remedies of the New Mexicans which seem 
to be efficacious. I have much material on that field of New Mexican 
Spanish folk-lore, but that has little or nothing to do with supersti- 
tion. Here we are concerned with the popular superstitious remedies, 
which are evidently based on mere ignorant superstition. The follow- 
ing is a brief list of some of them: — 


1. For tuberculosis. — The milk of the she-ass or the flesh of the bitch. 

2. For constipation in children. — An egg is broken against their 
stomach. 

3. For the toothache. — Human excretion, or that of a hen. 

4. For any female disease. — Ashes and urine are mixed together with 
garlic, and this is applied to all parts of the body by making 
crosses with it. 

5. For violent fever.— The windows and doors are closed, and the 
patient is well wrapped. 

6. For chapped hands. — They are washed with the urine of a male 
child. 

7. For wounds or cuts. — They are carefully bandaged with rags of 
men’s clothing. 

8. To stop bleeding of the nose. — A wet key or coin is pressed to the 
forehead. 

9. For warts. — One takes a small rag and makes a knot init. Then 
one goes to a road-crossing and throws it away. The first per- 
son who happens to pass by will grow a wart, and the other one 
loses it. 
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For sunstroke. — A glass of water is placed on the patient’s head. 
When the water boils, the ailment is gone. 

For hordeolum. — The penis of a baby is rubbed against the eye. 

To make hair grow. — It is cut during full moon. 

For dog-bites. — Burn the bite with hair taken from the dog’s 
snout. 

To cut the umbilical cord. — An egg is buried in the wall on the 
2d of February (the day of Our Lady of Candelaria). 

For stench in the mouth. — The patient must cross the river thrice 
before sunrise, and the gums are burned with three blue stones. 

For hectic children. — The children are wrapped up for a while 
with a cow’s stomach. 

For any pain in the eye. — A warm raisin is put in the ear. 

For pain in the bile. — The patient should be dressed in a red 
calico garb. 

For heart-trouble.— The drinking of water mixed with ants or lice. 

To facilitate the after-birth.— The patient drinks water boiled 
with a man’s old hat, or blows thrice into the hollow of her 
hand. 

For colds. Water is warmed with three large blue stones, and the 
patient is bathed with it. 

When horses have the colic, they are wrapped with the skirts of a 
woman who has just given birth to a male child. 

For cramps. — Human excretion. 

For insanity. — The insane are cured by swallowing the heart of 
a crow that has just been killed. The heart of the crow must 
be still warm. 

For hiccough. — The person affected should drink nine draughts 
of water without breathing. 

For tonsilitis. The patient’s fingers are pulled until they 
crack. 


When children are sick, and a remedy is applied, whatever it may 
be, it is customary in some places to accompany the application of 
the remedy with the following rhymes:' 


(a) “Sana, sana, 
Culito de rana. 
Si no sanas hoy, 
Sanards mafiana.” 


1 Rhyming charms such as these, though slightly different, are given also by Ramé6n 
A. Laval, Revista de Folklore Chileno, i, 160. No. 15 is only slightly different: — 


“Sana, sana, 
potito e rana, 
si no sanais hoi, 
sanaris mafiana.” 
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(b) “Sana, sana, 
Colita de rana. 
. Sino sanas hoy, 
Sanards mafiana.” 


A more general formula used by all when any remedy is applied, 
whether a real remedy or otherwise, is the following: — 
“Jestis y cruz 
Y su santisima cruz.” 


To the one who coughs people say, — 


“Dios te ampare 
Y un perro te agarre.”’ 


5. CELESTIAL BODIES, THUNDERBOLTS, ETC. 


Tue Moon. — A large number of New Mexico superstitions centre 
around the moon. The moon plays a very important rdle in the folk- 
lore of all countries, especially with respect to superstitions and 
beliefs about birth, and the like. The author of this article has been 
surprised, however, to find that very few of the numerous supersti- 
tions about the moon, as found in France, exist in New Mexican folk- 
lore. Among so many, one would expect to find more similarities." 
In New Mexico it is a widespread belief that the moon exercises a 
great influence on a child even before birth. A woman who is preg- 
nant must never go out to see an eclipse of the moon, for the moon 
will eat up the nose or lips of her offspring. Whenever a child is born 
with such deformities, it is currently said, ‘Se lo comié la luna” (‘‘the 
moon has eaten part of him”). A woman who is pregnant may avoid 
such a misfortune by going out to see an eclipse of the moon with a 
bunch of keys tied to her waist. In this way her offspring is perfectly 
safe from any of the evil influences of the moon. Other superstitions 
about the moon are the following: — 


1. During crescent moon, child-birth is easy and painless; but during 
waning moon, the contrary is the case. 

2. If women or girls cut their hair during crescent, it grows.” 

3. The finger-nails should not be cut during crescent, because they, 
also, grow more. 

4. If hens are set during crescent, they hatch better. 

5. Ifaring appears around the moon, the next day will be a tempestu- 
ous, ill-fated day. 


I have not found in New Mexico any superstitions or beliefs about 
the man in the moon. In fact, the moon is referred to as a woman 


1 Paul Sebillot, Folk- Lore de France, vol. i (1904), pp. 37-60. 
* This is also a French superstition (Paul Sebillot, op. cit., p. 44). 
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with only one eye (una vieja tuerta). When a person rises in bad humor, 
people say, “ Se levanté con su luna ;”’ and of one who is continually in 
bad humor they say, “ Tiene su luna.” * On the other hand, the moon 
is a frequent topic in popular poetry, and its beauty and its high 
horns are often mentioned. 


(a) “Mano blanca de mi amada, 
Mas hermosa que la luna, 
Quien de ti llegue 4 gozar 
Tentra placer y fortuna.” 


(6) “Ya la luna tiene cuernos 
Y el lucero la acompafia. 
|Ay, qué triste queda un hombre. 
Cuando una huera lo engafia!”’ 


Tue Sun. — The sun is also an important factor in New Mexican 
superstition. The sun has also its mysterious influences on individu- 
als. The head of the bed must never be placed towards the rising 
sun, since it will cause the sleeper to rise with a bad headache, and 
even insanity may result. The sun is also the tooth-giver. When a 
tooth falls or is extracted, the child takes the tooth, throws it at the 
sun with all possible force, and recites in sing-song fashion, — 


“Sol, sol, 
Toma este diente 
Y dame otro mejor.” ? 


Other superstitions about the sun are the following: — 


1. When it rains and the sun is shining, a she-wolf is bringing forth 
her offspring; or a liar is paying his debts. 

2. When the sun sets on a cloudy day, the following day will be a 
tempestuous one, 

3. It is believed that blondes cannot see the sun; and of one who is 
very fair, people say, ‘‘ Es tan huero que no puede ver al sol.”’ 


Tue Stars. — The stars figure much in comparisons in popular 
poetry. “As beautiful as a star,” is the phrase most commonly used 
as a compliment to a beautiful girl. In current superstitions they do 


1 Compare the words /undtico, lunatic, etc. 
? In Chili the children do not throw the tooth at the sun, but to the rats (Laval, 
op. cit., p. 161): — * 
“ Ratoncito 
toma este dientecito 
i dame otro mds bonito.” 


In Spain the tooth is thrown towards the roof, and the roof is asked to return a better 
one (Ibid.): — 
“Tejadito nuevo 
toma este diente viejo 
i treme otro nuevo.” 
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not play an impoftant réle, but a few superstitions are found which 
are exceedingly interesting: — 


1. If one counts the stars, as many as one counts, so many wrinkles 
will appear on one’s face. 

2. When one sees a falling star, one must say, “Dios la gute !” (““May 
God guide it!’’) for it may fall to earth and cause ruin and de- 
struction. 


Falling stars and comets are much feared by the people, though 
they do not have very definite ideas as to the consequences of the 
appearances of these celestial bodies, other than the belief that wars 
and famine will come. This is expressed in a proverb, which seems to 
be very old: “ Sefias en el cielo — guerras en el suelo” (“signs in the 
heavens, wars on earth’’). 

THUNDERBOLTS AND LIGHTNING, CLoups, etc. — The New Mexi- 
cans have no definite ideas about these phenomena. Their fear of 
thunderbolts and lightning is based on experience, and this cannot be 
classed as superstition. To protect themselves against thunderbolts 
and lightning, the people usually resort to prayer; and invocations to 
Sta. Barbara are the rule, as in Chili, France, Spain. The more com- 
mon New Mexican invocations which are recited on the approach 
of a storm, for protection against thunderbolts and lightning, are: 


(a) “Santa Barbara doncea,? 
Libranos de la centea.”’ ? 


(6) “Santa Barbara doncea, 
Libranos del rayo y de la centea.”’ 


No doubt, the people recite other more complete formulas similar 
to those found by Laval in Chili, but I have only the above in my 
collectanea. Evidently all these invocations to Santa Barbara are 
traditional and very old. 

In New Mexico there is also a superstition that thunderbolts and 
lightning never harm an innocent child; and in times of storm some 
people take a child in their arms for protection. 

To ask for rain and to appease the storm or the rain, the two follow- 
ing invocations are used: — 


(a) “San Lorenzo, barbas di oro 
Ruega 4 Dios que llueva (4) chorros”’ 


(b) “San Isidro labrador, 
Ruega 4 Dios que salg’el sol.” 


? Sebillot, op. cit., pp. 105-108; Laval, op. cit., pp. 154, 155. 
® Doncea<doncella, centea<centella see the author’s Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
i, § 158 (2). 
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These are exactly the same as those given by Laval for Chili." 

To dissipate the clouds, people throw salt at them and make crosses 
with the hand. A less common superstition is to take the lid or cover 
of some pot, cover it with ashes, draw a cross on the ashes with one’s 
fingers, and then place it outside of the house. 

It is a common belief among the ignorant classes that the clouds 
descend to the ocean or to large lakes for rain. Water-lizards and the 
like, which appear after heavy rains, are said to come from the clouds, 
having been picked up by them from the sea or lakes. 

The waters of lakes and rivers are said to sting (pican) during the 
month of May; and those who bathe therein always say before 
entering into the water, to cure it, “ Jessis y cruz,” — a formula sim- 
ilar to the one used in applying any remedy, as already stated. 

The sun, the stars, the moon, the winds, are personified in many 
popular folk-tales, with which we are not concerned here. The lan-. 
guage and style of these show that these stories are very old, and prob- 
ably brought from Spain in the early days of American colonization. 
In most of them the sun and moon are represented as terrible and 
all-powerful beings, which cause destruction and often feed on human 
flesh.” 

6. MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS AND BELIEFS 


Under this heading I shall include a list of various superstitions 
and beliefs not included in the above divisions, and which are not of 
sufficient importance, or numerous enough, to give in their several 
classifications. It is interesting to note here, as in our other classi- 
fications, how numerous are the superstitions and popular beliefs 
which are concerned with children. 


The child who is born after twins will be a fortune-teller. 

Children who smoke grow beards. 

To make babies talk, let them smoke cigarettes. 

To make babies talk, lick their mouth after having received holy 
communion. 

5. If babies have their finger-nails cut, it shortens their lives, or their 

eyesight is impaired. 

6. If a new-born child sees itself in a mirror, death will come. 

. If children are tickled on the feet, they become mute. 

. If a child weeps or laughs too much, his bile bursts and he dies. 

1 Op. cit., p. 155. 

2 In one of these a traveller is taken by the winds to the home of the Moon. The 

daughters of the Moon (las lunitas) conceal him while /a /una vieja (the Mother-Moon) is 

away. When the Mother-Moon arrives, she smells human flesh, and threatens to devour 

one of her daughters unless the traveller be delivered to her. The Moon’s words are in 

rhyme :— 
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«“ K carne humana me huele aquf, 
Si no me la das, comerte (he) 4 ti.” 
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g. If any one is eating and a child appears, it must be given to eat, 

lest its bile burst. 

10. When children stumble or fall, it means that they were not 
blessed on rising. | 

11. On the eve of St. John’s Day the white of an egg is placed in a 
glass of water, and the next morning what is to happen in the 
future appears written on the egg. 

12. On St. John’s Day women cut the tip of their hair with an axe, 
or simply wash it, so that it may grow. 

13. To find out if any given person is thinking of one, an egg-shell is 
placed over the fire. If the skin of the inside of the shell rises, 
the person is thinking of the one who performs the experiment 
(Colorado). 

14. The same experiment proves whether the husband or lover is 
faithful (Santa Fé). 

15. If the cat washes its face, some one will soon arrive from the 
direction towards which the cat is looking. 

16. If a needle is lost, people say, “‘The Devil has pricked himself 
with it,” or “ May the Devil prick himself with it!’’ and the 
needle will then be found. _ 

17. If one drops the salt at the table, a dispute will soon occur in the 
family. 

18. If a fork is dropped at the table, a violent dispute will soon occur 
between husband and wife. 

19. If the sugar is spilled, a surprise will happen. 

20. If four persons meet and cross hands, one of them will be married 
within a year. 

21. If two persons clean their hands at the same time with the same 
towel, they will soon quarrel. 

22. If the bread-crumbs are burned up, the house will never catch fire. 

23. If one eats beans on New Year’s Day, prosperity will follow. 

24. Ifa mirror is broken or a cat is killed, there will follow seven years 
of bad luck. 

25. If a girl’s skirts fall, her lover has repented. 

26. If a pin sticks straight out on a woman’s clothing, her husband 
will leave her or she will soon receive a letter. 

27. When a spider appears, it brings good luck. 

28. So that St. Anthony will perform miracles, his image is hung head 
down. 

29. When the image of a saint falls to the ground, it means that he 
has performed a miracle. 

30. When there is a ringing in the ears, a letter will soon be received, | 
or on the 20th of the month. 

30*. When there is a ringing in the ears, people fear death, and cross 
themselves, saying, ‘* Anda la muerte cerca.” ) 
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33: 
34- 
35: 
36. 
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38. 
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40. 
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42. 


43. 
. It is not well for children to play with fire-arms, for the Devil 


45. 
46. 


47: 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 
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On leaving the house on New Year’s Day, a young person ob- 
serves the person first encountered, for of a similar character 
the young person will be. 

In the spinach a hair is always found, because two godfathers 
once had a fight in a spinach-patch. 

If a young woman cuts her finger-nails on Saturday, she will see 
her lover on Sunday. 

It is bad luck, and decidedly improper, to wash one’s face or cut 
one’s finger-nails on Fridays. 

Young girls must not eat sardines, for they cause fickleness or 
even libidinousness (Santa Fé). 

It is believed that niggardly women have very painful parturi- 
tion; and at such times, children are given candy and cake in 
abundance. 

To protect a setting hen from lightning, nails are placed under 
the nest in the straw. 

A cat is said to have seven lives. 

The swallow must not be killed or even molested, since it was a 
swallow that pulled off the thorns from the crown of Christ. 
When one yawns, the Devil will enter into the mouth if one does 

not make the sign of the cross. 

If a person looks at himself in a mirror at night, he sees the 
Devil. 

Girls who do not sweep well have not made a good confession. 

A black cat means bad luck if seen at night. 


gets inside of them. 
After midnight the Devil is going around loose. 
It is not well for people to be alone at night. 
The story is told, that there was once a woman who loved to 
remain alone in her house. One evening, to her great aston- 
ishment, a small hand appeared in her room, and, approaching 
her, struck her on the back several times, telling her, “I do 
this, because you are always alone” (“ por solita, por solita”’). 
If a young man or young woman is hit with the broom on the 
feet by one who is sweeping, he or she will never be married. 
If one has an itching in the right hand, a stranger is about to 
be introduced. 

If two persons drink water from the same glass, the last will know 
the first one’s secrets. 

The white spots in the finger-nails indicate the number of lies 
the person has told. 

In order to find anything which is lost, it is only necessary to 
offer a burning candle and three “Our Fathers” to St. Acacio. 
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52. 


53- 
54- 
55: 


56. 
57- 


58. 
59: 
* 60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


To make St. Cayetano perform a miracle, people make a wager 
with him that he can’t do the thing desired. The saint always 
wins. 

The Virgin of el Carmen comes down to purgatory every Satur- 
day for the souls of the blessed ones who pray to her. 

Women who are devout servants of Santa Rita will become 
widows. 

If a hair is thrown into a bottle filled with water, it grows and 
becomes a snake. 

If gray hair is pulled out, more comes out. 

If any one eats in the presence of a woman who is pregnant, the 
latter must be given to eat, lest she miscarry. 

If the bastings are seen on a person’s clothing, it means that the 
clothing has not been paid for. 

When a person forgets what he is going to say, it means that it 
was a lie. 

If a pregnant woman does not obtain all she desires, her offspring 
may have a picture of the desired thing on some part of its 
body. 

If children play with a rosary, the rosary is changed into a snake. 

A wounded man must never go near a woman who is menstru- 
ating, for his wounds will never heal. 

When a person has sore eyes, a scapular is put on him having two 
eyes drawn on it, which are said to be the eyes of St. Lucia. 
When people bathe, they first wet the top of the head, to avoid 

a violent fever. 

During holy week some of the ignorant women of New Mexico 
do not wash their faces or cut their finger-nails; for, if they do, 
they wash Christ’s face and cut his finger-nails. 

When a saint who is invoked will not perform a miracle, his 
image is put away (imprisoned) until he performs the miracle. 

On St. Anthony’s Day and also on St. Joseph’s Day, one must 
always give strangers to eat, since such strangers may be the 
saints themselves. 


68. Those who have the toothache pray to St. Polonia.! 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


1 In Chili the same superstition is found (Laval, of. cit., p. 149). 
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AN IRISH FOLK-TALE 


BY TOM PEETE CROSS 


Tue following story was taken down in 1898 from the lips of an old 
man in County Mayo, Connacht, by Mr. Stephen Barrett of Dublin, 
to whose kindness I am indebted for the text and a large part of the 
translation.? 

The tale is of peculiar interest, as it furnishes an excellent example 
of the preservation in Modern Irish folk-lore of a feature found in 
one of our earliest Celtic documents. In the Tochmarc Emire,*? which 
probably dates in its earliest form from the eighth century, Cuchu- 
lainn is carried on the back of a friendly Lion to the border of the 
other world in much the same way as the hero of our folk-tale is car- 
ried to the house of the shoemaker. It may be added that in the same 


document Cuchulainn rescues a princess in somewhat the same way 
as does the fisherman’s son here.*® 


IASGAIRE A RABH MOR-SEISEAR |THE FISHERMAN WHO HAD SEVEN 
MAC AIGE SONS 


Ni rabh aon talamh aige. ’Sé 
an [t]-slighe beathadh a bhf aige 





an méid a thiocfadh leis a bhaint 
de’n fairrge. Bhi ceithre sgéarean- 
gach aige. Bhi sé féin agus a 
thrid mac agus tridr eile fear d’en 
chomhairsin, bhf siad amuigh ag 
iasgaireacht. Ni rabh siad ag 
faghdil aon iasg. Thuit siad na 
gcodladh acht an sean-fear. Ni 
rabh sé i bhfad go bhfaca sé an 
mhaighdean mhara ag tiacht air 
ins a’bhfairrge. Airs ise leis, ‘‘ Ni’l 
ti ag tégéil éisg anocht.” — 








“Ni’l,” airs eisean. ‘‘ Well,” airs 


HE [the fisherman] had no land. 
His means of living was by fishing. 
He had four sets of nets. He him- 
self, his three sons, and three 
other men of the neighbors, were 
out fishing. They were not catch- 
ing any fish. They fell asleep, 
except the old man. It was not 
long until he saw a mermaid ap- 
proaching him in the sea. She 
says to him, “‘ You are not taking 
any fish to-night.”” —“‘I am not,” 
says he. “‘ Well,” says she, “if you 


1 My thanks are also due to Dr. O. J. Bergin, of Dublin, for assistance in preparing the 


text for press. 
? See Archeological Review, I (1888). 


* Professor Kuno Meyer dates the later version, in which the episode of the rescued 





—— 


princess occurs, at the eleventh century (Revue Celtique, XI, pp. 435 ff.). On this saga see, 
further, Miss Hull, Cuchullin Saga, pp. 57 ff.; On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Trish, U1, p. 315; Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, II1, pp. 229 ff; Haupt’s Zeitschrift, 
XXXII, pp. 239 ff; Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 448 ff; Philol. Soc. Trans. (1891-94), pp- 
514, 556; A. C.L. Brown, Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
XX (1905), pp. 688 ff. 
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ise, “’4 dtiubhra dhamh-sa a’ rud will give me what I should ask of 
a d’iarrfainn ort thégfa iasg agus) you, you would catch fish, and I 
dhionfainn fear saidhbhir dhiot.’’) would make you a rich man.” — 
—‘‘Well,” airs eisean, ‘‘ni’l fios|/‘‘ Well,” says he, ‘I do not know 
a’m go dtéidhidh mé a bhaile né until I go home, or [until I learn] 
céard t& ti iarraidh orm.’ —)what you are asking of me.” — 
“T4,” airs ise, “do mhac nuair “‘ Your son,” says she, “who is yet 
bheas sé bliadhain is fiche, — an| unborn, when he shall be twenty- 
mac,” airs ise, ‘‘n4r rugadh go one years [old],” says she. “Seven 
f6ill. Seacht n-oidhche 6’n’nocht| nights from to-night your wife 
beidh mac ag do bhean, agus sin é|shall have a son, and that is the 
an mac chaithfeas mise ’faghdil.|son which Imust get. Good-by!” 
Beannacht leat,” airs ise, “bi says she, ‘‘be going home.” 
a’dul a bhaile.”’ 

Nuair chuaidh an t-iasgaire a} When the fisherman and his 
bhaile agus a phdirte d’innis sé party went home, he told his wife 
dha bhean a’rud adubhairt a’ the thing which the mermaid said 
mhaighdean mhara leis; “agus to him; “and she said to me,” 
dubhairt si liom,”’ airs eisean, “‘go says he, “that she would make a 


ndionfad si fearsaidhbhir dhiom.” rich man of me.’ — ‘Good 
—‘*Maith go leér,” airsan bhean, enough!” says the woman, “let 
“bhiodh sé ’na mhargadh.”’ it be a bargain.” 


An oidche l4 ar na bhérachchu-| The following night he and his 
aidh sé féin agus a phéirte amach party went out to the same place. 
san 4it chéadna. Chaith siad a They cast their nets. There were 
gcuid eangach agus bhord.’ Ni no fish in them. They fell back- 
rabh aon iasg ionta. Thuit siad wards and forwards asleep, except 
anonn ’s anall ’na gcodladh acht'the old man. It was not long un- 
a’ sean-fear. N{rabh séi bhfad go til he saw the mermaid coming to 
bhfaca sé an mhaighdean mhara him in thesea. “‘I am glad,” says 
a’ tiacht air ins a’bhfairrge. “‘Is she, ‘‘that you are up to your 
maith liom,” airs ise, ‘go bhfuil promise. Return,” says she, “to 
ti suas lé do gheallmhaint. Pill the shore, and all you see there 
isteach,” airs ise, ““’un a’chladaigh will be gold before you. Take 
agus a’ méad feicfeas ti ann beidh with you enough of it; but the 
sé ’na ér romhat. Tabhair leatdo men who are with you will not 
saith dhe; acht ni chreidfidh na/ believe you, and if they do not re- 
fir tha ata leat, agus ma (muna)|main with you, tell them to look 
gcomhnaidhe siad agat, abair)under your right arm, and then 
leobhtha amhanc (amharc) faoido they will believe you.” 
laimh dheis, agus creidfidh siad 
féin ann sin tha.” 

Thainig siad isteach ’una’chla-| They came in to the shore. 

The text at this point is corrupt. 
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daigh. ’Ach uile seort ’4 rabh|Everything which was before 
rémpa bh{ sé ’na ér bhuidhe. Airs|them was yellow gold. Says the 
an sean-fear, “N& himthigidh old man, “Do not go [away] from 
uaim go dtugaidh mé ualach mo me until I take the load of my 
dhroma liom.’”’ —‘“‘Céard a bhéa-|back with me.’’—‘‘What will 
ras té leat,” airs an mhuintir eile, you take with you,” say the other 
“mur dtugaidh tG clocha agus people, ‘if you do not take stones 
uisge leat? ’’ —‘‘Amharcuigidh|and water with you?” —‘“‘Look 
isteach faoi mo léimh dheis.’’}in under my right arm.” They 
D’amharc. “M’anam o’n dia-|looked. “My soul from the 
bhal,”’ airs iad-san, ‘‘bhfuil an ta-|devil!” say they. “Is the land 
lamh ’na 6r bhuidhe?”’ Amach|yellow gold ?”” They went off col- 
léobhtha a’ cruinniughadh agus ‘lecting and making little heaps. 
dionadh cruipéan (cnaipéan). ‘When the old man had collected 
Nuair chruinnigh an sean-fear|as much as he thought he would 
oiread agus mheas sé d’ iomcha- carry home, he went,and his load 
r6’dh sé a bhaile d’imthigh sé agus| ‘with him. The others remained 
a ualach leis. D’fan a’mhuintir| after him, collecting and making 
eile ’na dhiaidh ag cruinniughadh little heaps, until three waves 
agus ag dionamh cruipéan go dnai-leuns from the sea and took from 
nic tri tonn o’n bhfairrge agus go|them the little heaps. ‘We are 
dtug uabhtha na cruipéain. “‘Ta-|now as badly off as ever,” said one 
muid chomh dona agus bhimuid of the men. “We will follow the 
[sinn] riamh,” airse fear aca. jold devil until we see whether he 
‘“‘Leanfamuid a’ sean-diabhal go has any penny [i.e., money] with 
bhfeiceamuid bhfuil aon phighinn |/him.” They followed, and he was 
leis.’’ Lean agus bhf sé ins a’teach in the house before them. “John, 
rémpa. ‘‘A Seaghdin, bhfuil aon have you any penny?” say they. 
phighinn leat?” airs iad-san. “T have,” says John. 

“Ta,” airse Seaghan. 

As sin suas thoisigh sé ag cean-| 
nacht talta agus stuic. Ni rabh| From that [time] he com- 
aon fear ins an Ait sin leat chomh|menced buying lands and stock. 
saidhbhir leis. Bhi sé mar sin ar There was not a man in that place 
feadh i bhfad. Bhf sé féin agus a) half as rich as he. He was so for 
mhér-seisear mac 14 ag dul ’unja long time. He and his seven 
aifrinn. ‘‘ Badh bhreagh a’ chlann| sons were one day going to mass. 
mhac-se,” airs an t-athair, “acht|‘‘ You would be a fine lot of sons,” 
a beag aon rud ambhain.” —|says the father, “but for one thing 
‘“Céard é sin, a athair?” airs an|only.’”” —‘‘Whatis that, father?” 
mac a b’oige. “‘Niinnseé’aidh mé says the youngest son. “I will 
dhuit é, ‘airs an t-athair. “‘Caith-/not tell you,” says the father. 
fidh tG a innsint dam,” airs an “‘ You must tell me,” says the son. 
mac. “‘O chuir ta an cheist orm, “Since you put the question to 
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caithfidh mé a fuasgailt. Dhfol mé'me, I must answer it. I sold you 
tha leis an mhaighdean mhara t4 to the mermaid twenty-one years 
bliadhain agus fiche 6 soin. Ta ago. The time is now nearly up.” 
an t-am anois i ngar a bheith —‘‘Well,” says the son, “it is 
thuas.”’ —‘‘Well,” airs an mac,|time for me to be going.” 
“t& sé i n-am agam-sa bheith ag “‘Well,”’ says the father, “I am 
imtheacht.’”’—‘‘Well,” airs an greatly troubled that you are 
t-athair, “ta buaidhreadh mér going.’”’ He returned to the house. 
orm tha bheith ag imtheacht.’’|\‘‘Mother,” says the son, “arise, 
Phill sé ar a’teach ar ais. ‘‘A mh4-| prepare food and drink for me, 
thair,”’ airs an mac, “‘éirigh, gléas and give me expenses for the long 
biadh agus deoch dham agus road which there is for me to go.” 
ta’r’am costas le haghaidh an bhé- She prepared and gave him every- 
thair fhada bhfuil mé le dul air.’’| thing which he required. 
Réidhtigh agus thug dhé ’chuile| * 

Sort a theastuigh uaidh. 

Bhuail a’ béthar, bhi ag im- He struck the road. He was 
theacht agus ag sfor- imtheacht proceeding and continuously go- 
gur casadh isteach i gleann coille|ing until he turned into a wooded 
é. Suidh sé sfos agus bhf sé tuir-|glen. He sat down and was tired. 
seach. Chonnaic sé leomhan na He saw a lion of the wood coming 
coille ag tarraingt air. ‘‘Chomh|toward him. “As long as I have 
fada a ndeachaidh mé t4 mé gone, I am dead at last.” The 
marbh ar deireadh.”” Thiinic an lion came up to him [and] looked 
leomhan chomh fada leis ag am-|at him. He commenced licking 
harcair. Thoisig sé da lighe. ‘‘T4 him. ‘‘ You are tired,”’ says he; 
ta tuirseach,” airs sé, “‘Suidh suas “sit upon my back, and I will carry 
ar mo dhruim agus bhéaraidh mé|you out of the wood.’ —“‘ You 
amach as a’ gcoill tha.” —“‘Is are good,” says he. He sat up on 
maith thd,” airs eisean. Suidh|his back, [and] they moved off. 
suas ar a dhruim, bhog leobhtha.|He did not stop or make any 
Nior stad agus nior mhér-chomh- | great delay until he brought him 
nuigh go dtug sé chomh fada le|as far as the house of a shoe- 
teach gréasaidhe é a bhi dionta ar maker, which was built on the 
bhruach locha. ‘‘Gabh isteach brink of a lake. ‘‘Go in yonder,” 
annsin,”’ airs an leomhan, “‘agus/says the Lion, “‘and you will get 
gheabhthaidh ta loisdin go maidin lodging until morning there.” 
ann.” | 

Chuaidh sé isteach ins a’teach| 
bheag. Go mbeannuighidh Dia! He went into the little house. 
ann seo,”’ airs eisean. ‘‘Go mbean- “God bless all here!’ says he. 
nuighidh Dia agus Muire dhuit,” “God and Mary bless you!”’ says 
airse fear a’tighe. ‘An bhfui-|the man of the house. “‘Would I 
ghinn loisdin ann seo go maidin?’’| get lodging here until morning?”’ 
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airs eisean. ‘‘Gheabhaidh agus 


failte,”’ airse fear a’tighe, “agus is) 


olc linn duit é.” Suidh sfos agus 
chaith suipéar i gcuideachta. 
“Anois,” airs an gréasaidhe, 
“beidh cruinniughadh mér thall 
ann seo i mbarach. TA ull-phéist na 


fairrge le bheith ann agus béidh) 
inghean righ ceangailte ann, agus, 
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‘says he. “You will, and welcome,” 
says the man of the house, “‘and 
we consider the accommodation 
poor for you.” They sat down 
and ate supper in company. 
“Now,” says the shoemaker, 
“there will be a great meeting 
over yonder to-morrow. The 
great sea-monster is to be there, 
and the King’s daughter will be 











caithfidh si a faghail le slogadh 
ma (muna) mbi aon duine le fa- tied there, and it must get her to 
ghail le n-a cosaint; na (né) an/swallow unless there shall be 
ngabhfaidh tusa? M4 théidheann| somebody to defend her; or would 
ta ann bhéaramuid linn a’ bad.”’; you go? If you do go there, we 
—‘Badh mhaith liom adhulann,”’|shall take the boat with us.” — 
airs eisean, “‘acht nfor mhaith|“‘I should like to go,” says he, 
liom dul ar fairrge, acht cébi) “but I should not like to go on the 
sin dhe gabhfaidh mé ann; acht| sea; but however that may be, I 
nior mhér dhtinn arm cosanta| will go. But we should have arms 
bheith linn.” —‘‘Ta sean-chlai-|of defence with us.” —‘“‘There is 
dheamh beag meirgeach ann sina little old rusty sword outside 
amuigh a bhionns ag gearradh there, which is for cutting turnips 
turnapai agus gabdisde,” airsean|and cabbage,” says the shoe- 
gréasaidhe. “Dionfaidh sé sAthach maker. “It will do well enough,” 
maith,” airs an strainséaraidhe, says the stranger. “‘I will take it 
“‘bhéaraidh mise liom é.” with me.” 
Nuair a chuaidh siad anonn| 

ann sin ins a’mbdd agus chon-| When they went over there in 
naic siad a’ cruinniughadh mér a| ‘the boat and saw the great crowd 
bhi rompa, bhf inghean righ an which was before them, the King’s 
oiléana ceangailte ar chathaoir daughter of the island was tied 
éir agus ull-phéist na fairrge le|in a golden chair, and [the] sea- 
tiacht da hithe ar uair a d6-dhéag monster coming to eat her at the 
an lasin. Bhirighte, prionnsaidhe hour of twelve that day. There 
agus iarlaidhe cruinnighthe ann were kings, princes, and earls col- 
le dul ag troid leis an ull-phéist.| ‘lected there to go to fight with 
Ar uair a’ dé-dhéag chonnaic siad the monster. At the hour of 
an fairrge a’ crothadh agus a ’ dul) twelve they saw the sea moving 
le mire agus an ull-phéist a tiacht and going mad, and the monster 
ag cur fairrge go barra’ na gcnoc|coming, putting the sea to the 
ar gach taobh dhi go dtAinic sf tops of the hills on each side of it, 
isteach i n-dit a rabh an bhainrio-| till it came to the place in which 
ghan 6g in asuidhe. Nirabh éinne|the young princess was sitting. 
i n-ann a dhul roimpi acht a’ fear) There was no one there to go be- 
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seo. D’éirigh sé do léim agus 
chuaidh i mullach na hull-phéiste 
le n-a chlaidhimhin meirgeach. 
Bhi sé a’ dul di gur mharbh sé i. 
“Ni phésfaidh mise,” fairs an 
bhainrfoghan 6g, “‘aon fear acht a’ 
fear sin.’”’ Pésadh le chéile an 
bheirt. 

Mii n-éis an ama sin bhi sé ’na| 
geasamh ar bruach fairrge agus 
chonnaic sé an  mbhaighdean 
mhara a’ tiacht air ins a’bhfairrge. 
Airs ise leis, “‘ Bliadhain agus fiche 
ins a’ l4 indiu a cheannuigh mé 
tha 6 d’athair agus 6 do mhé- 
thair. Ni rabh me le do mhar- 
bhadh nA le do bhaitheadh agus 
is me thug a’ bealach seo tha le 
bheith in do chliamhain ag righ 
an oiléana. Dion go maith dhuit 
féin feasta,” airs ise. ‘‘Ta ta ar 
bhealach maith anois. Ni feicfidh 
tii mise nfos m6,” airs an mhaigh- 
dean mhara. 


OxrForp, ENG. 


fore it but this man. He arose 
with a leap and went on the back 
of the monster with his little rusty 
sword. He went for it until he 
killed it. “I will not marry any- 
one,’ says the young princess, 
“but that man.”” The two were 
masried. 

A month from that time he was 
standing on the shore of the sea, 
and he saw the mermaid ap- 
proaching him in the sea. Says she 
to him, ‘“‘Twenty-one years ago 
to-day I bought you from your 
father and mother. It was not to 
kill you or drown you, and it is 
I who took you this way to be 
son-in-law to the King of the 
island. May you prosper hence- 
forth,” says she. ‘You are in a 
good way now. You will not see 
me again,” says the mermaid. 
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AN IRISH FOLK-TALE 
CONTRIBUTED BY KATE WOODBRIDGE MICHAELIS 


Tue following variant of a well-known popular tale was taken 
down from the lips of a recently arrived Irish maid in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

THREE MEN OF GALWAY 


Over beyant, on the road to Galway, there were three cabins that 
stood side by side, each the same as all the rest; and in them lived 
three cousins, with their three mothers and their three cows. Times 
was hard then in Ireland, — and has been since, — and the cousins 
had to work hard to put bread in their stomachs and breath in their 
bodies; so one day the eldest cousin says to the others, “Let us drive 
our cows to market and sell them for a good price, and be rich then!” 
and the others agreed. 

Now, it chanced that the youngest cousin’s cow was very lean 
entirely, the smallest and poorest of all the cows in the land; and as 
the three walked together, the other two said teasing words to him, 
because it was little his cow would bring in the market. 

At last the youngest cousin got vexed indeed, and says he to his 
cousins, “‘Go you to the market with your large and fine cows, me and 
my cow will bide here. I will kill her and sell the hide and tallow.” 
So he bided, and the others went on. Well, after he was tired of being 
vexed, he up and killed his little cow, and began to strip the hide off 
her carcass. While he worked, — and mind you, it was not the nicest 
of work, — who should come hopping along but a big magpie, head 
on one side, looking wise indeed. 

“ Peck-peck!”’ says he, like any human, for he caught a smell of the 
blood; so up he hopped on the hide to see what it was all about; and 
immediate the youngest cousin whipped over the hide, master Mag- 
pie inside, and started for the nearest tavern, hide and bird under his 
arm. 

When he got to the tavern, in he marched, bold as you please, call- 
ing out for a nip of whiskey to stay his stomach, for it was near to 
starving the poor boy was. So the barmaid — she was the daughter 
of the host — she looked him over, and, seeing that he was dressed 
the poorest and had nought with him but a bundle of bloody hide, 
just served him with the worst but one of the whiskeys of the world. 
As soon as the cousin got the taste of it on his tongue, he put his foot 
on the bundle of hide, and the magpie within screeched out loud. 

“And what’s that ?” says the girl. 

“* Tis my magpie, warning me,” says the cousin. 
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“And what is he after warning you ?” says the girl. 

“He’s warning me of the poorness of the whiskey,”’ says he. So the 
girl, not believing him at all, nodded her head to herself, and put be- 
fore him the one other whiskey that could be worse. 

Now, the minute he smelled of it, down came the cousin’s foot as 
hard as might be, and loud screeched out the poor craythur below. 

“And this is poorer still, he tells me,’’ says the youngest cousin. 

“ Faix, and it’s right he is,”’ says the girl. So she ran and called her 
father, who came, all in a hurry, to see the bird that was telling tales 
on his whiskeys. When he had talked with the cousin, and the bird 
had cocked the bright eye at it, nothing would suit him but he must 
own it; so he offered money for it, till at last the youngest cousin 
went off with his pockets full of gold, and the bird biding behind at 
the tavern. 

When the two older cousins came back from the market, it was long 
faces they had, for never a one had asked to buy their cows, and they 
were foot-sore and weary. When they saw the youngest cousin sitting 
by his door and counting over his gold, they were dumb-struck. When 
they could get breath to question him, he boasted that he had killed 
and stripped his cow, rolled a magpie in its hide, and taken it to the 
public-house, where he had sold it to the landlord for all that gold. 

“And is it buying bloody magpies he is ?”’ asked the cousins. 

“Faix, and it is,”’ says he. 

As soon as morning comes, up gets the two cousins, kills their fine 
fat cows, strips them, catches two magpies, wraps them in the skins, 
and hurries off with them to the nearest inn. Then, of course, the 
landlord just laughs in their faces, and when they talk back, drives 
them out with hard words. Home they came, pocket-empty, and 
vexed indeed with the youngest .cousin. Now, it chanced that he, 
hiding safe from them, heard the threats they made. So when the 
night came, he coaxed his old mother to sleep in his bed, and himself 
got well into the chimney. In came the two cousins, creeping easy, 
fell upon the poor mother, — who was the aunt of the two of them, 
heaven rest her soul! — and left her cold and dead. Up came the 
youngest cousin out of the chimney, fixed up his mother in her best 
clothes all fine, and carried her on his back to the house of a farmer 
who had the best well in all the country round. As it was early, he 
propped his old mother against the well, her back to the house, and 
when it was light, went to the door and asked to buy wine for himself 
and for her. 

“Tt’s bashful she is,” says he to the daughter of the farmer, “and 
never a step will she come into the house. Go you out with the wine 
and give it to her, It’s hard of hearing she is,”’ says he, “so you must 
pinch her and shake her well if she does not turn round.” 
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Out went the girl with the wine, called loud,»bellowed, then, at the 
last, up and shook her good, when into the well, head and heels, went 
she. At that the girl she ran away screaming out; and when she did not 
come back, the youngest cousin went out and found his mother deep 
in the well. And the storming of the man! crying out and stomping 
his feet, and saying that it was all the mother he had in the world! 
At this came out the farmer and gave him all the gold he had in the 
house to stop his noise, lest the people going by should hear it. And 
the farmer took the old woman out of the well that very day, for fear 
she should spoil the water; for it was a very good well, that was. 

When the two cousins got up next morning, who should they see 
but the youngest cousin with a great bag of gold. . 

“And how come you alive?” said they, well vexed. 

“Faix,”’ says he, “it was my mother you killed, and I’ve been to 
the village beyant and sold her for all this gold. It’s a great price 
they are paying for old hags for wder,”’ says he. 

So the two of them lost no time ih killing their mothers, put them 
in bags, and hurried off to the village, pine out, loud, “Old hags for 
gunpowder! Old hags for gunpowder!” and then the people were 
quite mad with them. They fell upon them and beat them, and shut 
them up in the jail, for killing of their mothers, nice tidy old dames 
that they were! 

Well, after they got out again, they came home; and there they 
found the youngest cousin living on the best to be had, and they 
did n’t like it at all, at all. It was a great deal they said to him about 
the lot of trouble he had given them; and they were so vexed at him, 
that he saw he had best beware. So he kept far away from them. But 
one day he was searching after rabbits, which he well liked for his 
supper, and had just caught two, when he saw the two cousins after 
him; and before he could hide from them, they were upon him, had 
him tied, and in a bag, ready to put an end to him. But just as they 
were tying the bag, he managed slyly to break the foot of each rabbit 
he had caught, one the left, and the other the right, and let them go 
free; and off they scutted, one to the right and the other to the left. 
Now, the two cousins also liked well, rabbits for supper; and, having 
the youngest cousin fast tied, they left him there in the bag, and off 
they ran, chasing the rabbits. 

Now, it chanced well for the youngest cousin that while they were 
pursuing of the woods in search of the rabbits, along came a jobber, 
driving a herd of cattle to the fair; and he heard the youngest cousin 
in the bag singing out gay that he was going to heaven, for he had 
heard the jobber going by. The jobber, he was having a hard time, 
poor man! and he had heard that heaven was a fine place. 

‘‘ And how do you get there ?” says he to the cousin in the bag. 
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“Get you into this*bag, and I will show you,” says the youngest 
cousin. So the jobber cut the strings of the bag, and out leapt the 
cousin and put the jobber in the bag in his place, tied fast the strings, 
and bid him wait for the angels to carry him straight to heaven. Then 
home went the youngest cousin by the shortest road, driving of the 
herd of cattle before him. 

After a bit, came back the two cousins, with no rabbits and bad in 
their tempers, picked up the bag, and threw it, man and all, into a 
hole without a bottom, and went home. And, behold! when they 
turned the corner, there was the youngest cousin, large as life, and a 
great deal more natural, smoking his pipe after the milking of his new 
cows. And beside his stool was the bag of gold the jobber had left be- 
hind him on the ground. 

“And is it out of the hole you are?” says they, hardly trusting to 
their eyesight. 

“Tt is, indeed,” says he, “an@it’s much obliged to you I am for 
putting me in. Mind that gold now!” 

“And where did you get it ?” said they. 

“In the bottom of the hole,” says he, “ and it’s many a bag I had 
to leave behind me when I climbed out. There was but two I had 
time for; and one I gave to a jobber passing by, for a fine herd of 
cattle that was just after eating its supper in the field beyant.”’ 

Then the two cousins, they just fell on his neck, and they said they 
would forgive him everything, and never kill him again, if he would 
but tell them how to get to that hole, for the way had gone clean out 
of their minds. 

So off the three went, side by side, as pleasant as you please; and 
when they came to the hole, “One at a time!” says the youngest 
cousin; so he tied the eldest cousin well into a bag, and pitched him 
into the hole. But when he could find no bottom to it, he began to 
cry out and to curse. 

“Faix, and what may that noise be ?” says the middle cousin. 

“Tt’s our cousin crying out for joy at the bags of gold,” says the 
youngest cousin; then the middle cousin ran quick to the bag and got 
in without help, he was so feared that the eldest cousin would get the 
biggest share of the gold. Then the youngest cousin tied him up well 
and pitched him down into the well. And ther¢ the two of them are to 
this very day. 

But the youngest cousin took his pick of the three cabins, and he 
married a fine wife and had plenty of children, and money to spare 
for every one of them; and when he died, he left a cabin apiece to 
three of them, but the rest of his family went over to America, and 
very likely they are dead by now. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THREE OLD BALLADS FROM MISSOURI 
BY H. M. BELDEN 


, I. THE LONE WIDOW 


Tuts version of ‘‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well” (Child, No. 79) was 
sung by a woman who lived near West Plains, Missouri. It resembles 
the North Carolina version in Child, V, 294. 


1. There was a lady neat, 
And children she had three; 
She sent them away to a far countrye 


| To learn their grammaré. 


2. They had n’t been gone but a little while, — 
About three months, we’ll say, — 
Till death was abroad all over the land 
And swept her babes away. 


3. One winter night about Christmas time, 

The night was dark and cold, \ 

Her three little babes came running home i 
Into their mother’s room. 


4. It was over the table she spread a cloth ee 
And on it bread and wine, 

Saying, “Rise ye up, you three little ones, 
And eat and drink of mine.” 


5. “I’ll eat none of your bread, mother, 
I’ll drink none of your wine, 
For yonder is our Saviour dear, 
And with him we will join. 





Green grass grows over our feet; 
The tears you have shed, my mother dear, 


L 6. “Cold clods lay over our heads, mother, 
Would wet our winding sheet.” 


2. THE LOWLANDS LOW 


This version of “‘ The Sweet Trinity” (Child, No. 286) was written 
down by Owen Davidson, of the West Plains (Missouri) High School, 
as “ learned from his father, who learned it from a hired man.” It 
was sent to me by Miss G. M. Hamilton, teacher in the school. 
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1. “O captain, dear captain! what will you give to me 
If I sink that vessel called the Yellow Golden Tree, 
As she sails in the Lowlands low, low, 
As she sails in the Lowlands low ?” 


2. “One thousand pounds I’ll give to you and my daughter to 
be your bride, 
If you’ll sink that ship called the Yellow Golden Tree, 
As she sails,” etc. 


3. He took with him an auger well fitted for the use, 
And bored nine holes in the bottom of her sluice, 
As she sailed, etc. 


4. “O captain, dear captain! come and take me up, 
For I have sunk that vessel called the Yellow Golden Tree, 
As she sailed,” etc. 


5. The captain wrapped him up in an old rawhide, 
And sunk him to the bottom with a fair wind and tide, 
As they sailed, etc. 


6. Nine months later his ghost did appear, 
Which caused the wicked captain great-dread and fear, 
As he sailed in the Lowlands low, low, 
As he sailed in the Lowlands low. 


3. THE CAMBRIC SHIRT 


This version of Child, No. 2, was contributed by Fred Wilkinson, 
West Plains, Missouri, from his grandmother’s manuscript collec- 
tion of ballads made in her youth at Brownington, Vermont. See 
Child, I, 19; V, 284. 


1. “Can you make me a cambric shirt 
Fluma luma lokey sloomy — 
Without seam or fine needle work? 
From a teaslum tasalum templum 
Fluma luma lokey sloomy. 


2. “Can you wash it in a well 
Where water never run nor water never fell? 


3. “ Can you dry it on a thorn 
That never was since Adam was born? ”’ 
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4. “ Can you buy me an acre of land 
Between the salt water and the sea land? 


e. s. “ Can you plow it with a hog’s horn, 
And seed it all down with one pepper corn? 


6. “ Can you put it in a horn 
That never was seen since Adam was born?” 


7. When the fool has done his work, 
He may come to me and have his shirt. 





C- 
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ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 


RECORDED BY E. L. WILSON, URBANA, ILLINOIS; EDITED BY - & 


H. S. V. JONES 
Tuts ballad of Robin Hood and Little John is an American version ' 
of Child, 125, which is ‘“‘in a rank seventeenth-century style.” It is 
about half as long as the English ballad, to which, however, it is 
closely similar in phraseology. Although the abridgment is most at 
the end, it will be noted that stanza 20 of this version corresponds 
to 29 and 30 of Child’s. The following points also may be noted: 
the repetition in stanza 13, the confused dialogue in stanza 5, the 
change of place between Robin Hood and the stranger in stanza 11, 
and the patchwork of stanza 20. To facilitate reference, I have 
placed in parentheses at the side of each stanza the numbers borne 
by the corresponding stanzas in Child. v 
The ballad was sung in January, 1908, by William Shields McCul- 
lough of Normal, Illinois. Mr. McCullough was born at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, December 10, 1816, and moved to Illinois in 1854. 
He learned this song from an old man whom he heard sing it about 
eighty years ago. 
(1) 1. Scarce sixteen years old was bold Robin Hood, 
When first he met Little John, 
A steady young blade well fit for his trade, 
And he was a handsome young man. & 
(2) 2. Although he was little, his limbs they were large, 
His height about seven feet high; 
And wherever he came he straight cut his name, 
And quickly he made them all fly. 
(5) 3. “I have not been sporting for fourteen long days, 
So now abroad I will go, 
And if I get beat, and I can’t retreat, 
My horn I will suddenly blow.” . 


(6) 4. 


(7, 8) 5. 


Thus took he the leave of his merry men all, 
And bid them a pleasant good-by, 

And down to the brook a journey he took, 
And a stranger he chanced for to spy. 


There these two fellows met on a long narrow bridge, 
And neither of them would give way; 

The stranger he said, “I will lather your hide; 
I will show you fine Nottingham play.” 








(9) 6. 


(10) 7. 


(11) 8. 


(12) 9. 


(13) 10. 


(17) 11. 


(16) 12. 


(17, 19) 13. 


(20) 14. 


(22) 15. 


Robin Hood and Little John 


“You speak as a fool,” bold Robin replied. 
“Tf I should bend my long bow, 

I would shoot a dart then quite through your heart, 
Before you could give me one blow.” 


“You speak as a coward,” the stranger replied, 
“To bend your long bow as I stand, 

To shoot at my breast, as I do protest, 
And I but a staff in my hand.” 


“The name of a coward I do disdain; 
Therefore my long bow I’ll lay by; 

And now for your sake a staff I will take, 
And the strength of your manhood I’ll try.” 


Robin stepped down in a thicket of wood, 
And chose him a staff of brown oak, 

And that being done, he straight back did come, 
To the stranger he merrily spoke: 


“Oh, here is my staff both steady and stout; 
Therefore on this bridge let us play. 
Whichever falls in, the other shall win, 
And after all that we’ll away.” 


Robin struck the stranger a crack on the crown, 
Which caused the red blood to appear. 

The stranger enraged, then closely engaged, 
And laid on his blows most severe. 


“As long as I’m able my staff for to handle, 
To die in your debt I would scorn.” 

And so thick and so fast they laid on each other, 
As though they were threshing out corn. 


The stranger struck Robin a crack on the crown, 
That caused him a terrible flow, 

And with the same blow he laid him quite low, 
And tumbled him into the brook. 


“Oh, where are you now, my gay fellow ?” he said; 
And with a loud laugh he replied, 

“Tt’s I, by my faith,” bold Robin Hood said, 
“T am floating away with the tide.” 


Robin floated down all into the deep, 
And drew himself out by a thorn, 

And with his last gasp he blew a loud blast, 
A blast on his own bugle-horn, 
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(23) 16. 


(24) 17. 


(25) 18. 


(28, 29) 19. 


(29, 30) 20. 
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Which caused all the hills and the valleys to ring, 
And all his gay men to appear. 

There were threescore and ten, all clothed in green, 
That straightway to the master did steer. be 


“Oh, what is the matter?”’ said William Stellee, u 
“Methinks you are wet to the skin.” 

“No matter,” said he, “the lad that you see 
By fair fighting has tumbled me in.” 


“He shall not go free,” said William Stellee, 
While still stood the poor stranger there; 

“We will duck him likewise.”” Bold Robin replies, 
“He is a stout fellow, forbear.” 


“His name is John Little, he is made of good metal, 

No doubt he will play his own part.” v 
“He shall not go free,” said William Stellee, 

“Therefore his godfather I’ll be.” 


They called him a babe; he was none of the least; ) 
They had rum and all liquors likewise, | 
And there in the woods these bold fellows stood, ‘| 
While this little babe was baptized. 


~ 
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NEGRO SONGS AND FOLK-LORE 
BY MARY WALKER FINLEY SPEERS 


I. WHO BUILT DE AHK? 


Tue following rhymes seem to be known by Virginia, Washington 
(D. C.), and Maryland negroes. The air is accompanied with patting 
and shuffling of the hands and feet and a swaying motion of the body 
of those ““ wrapping him or her up”’ (as they term it) that can best be 
compared with the swaying motion of the head of a caged bear. Every 
few moments one of the “ wrappers” will jump upwards of a foot, and 
cry, ‘ Ah, Lawd!” or “ Wrap hit hup, wrap hit hup!” or “ Cum toe hit, 
boys! cum toe hit!” And they will keep this up until you wonder that 
both the “ wrappers” and the dancers do not collapse from exhaustion. 
Finally they are “ spelled”’ by another bunch of darkies; but, as soon 
as the first set are able, they start in again. 


Chorus 


Uh! whoo built de ahk? 
Brudder No-rah, No-rah. 
Uh! who built de ahk? 
Brudder No-rah built de ahk. 


1. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe head so ball?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
Iah bin er buttin’ thoo de wall.” 
Cho. En, uh! whoo built de ahk? etc. 


2. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe eyes so big?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
I bin er wearin’ fals’ wig.” 
Cho. Sez, uh! whoo built de ahk? etc. 


3. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe nose so flat? 
“Er Glory be toe Gaud, 
I’se bin cot in er trap.” 
Cho. En, etc. 


4. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe teeth so sharp?” 
“Er Glory be toe Gaud, 
I’ve bin cuttin’ caun top.” 
Cho. Sez, etc. 
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5. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe sides so thin?” 
“Er Glory be toe Gaud, | 
Deze bin er skeetin’ thoo de win’.” ‘| - 
Cho. En, etc. 


| 6. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
) W’at makes yoe legs so long?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
Deze bin hung hon ’rong.” 
Cho. Sez, etc. 


7. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
. W’at makes yoe nails so long?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
Deze bin diggin’ hup caun.” 
. Cho. En, etc. ’ 
8. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe cote so brown?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
Hits humble toe de groun’.” 
| Cho. Sez, etc. 


g. “Say, Mistah Rabbutt, 
W’at makes yoe tail so w’ite?” 
“Glory be toe Gaud, 
I keeries hit outer site.” 
Cho. En, etc. 


II. DERE IS NO HIDIN’ PLACE DOWN YHAR 


Chorus 


I-ah run ter de rock fer ter hider maw face, 
De rock cry out, “No hidin’ place,’’ — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


1. O-oo sinner man, sittin’ on de gates ub yhell, — 
| Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar,— 
. O-oo sinner man, sittin’ on de gates ub yhell, — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, — ) 
O-oo sinner man sittin’ on de gates ub yhell, | 
De gates floo open, en de sinner man fell, 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


| 
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. Halli-lu-jah! Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 

I run ter de rock fer ter hider maw face, 

De rock cry out, “Dere is no hidin’ place,’”’ — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 

Halli-lu-jah! Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


. 0-00 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in w’ite? 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar — 

O-o00 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in w’ite? 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar — 

O-o00 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in w’ite? 
De Chilluns ob Eez-reel, er Eez-reellites. 


Cho. 


. 0-00 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in red? 
No hidin’ place down yhar — 

O-o0 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in red? 
Er no hidin’ place down yhar — 

O-o0 who’s ober yhondar dress’ in red? 

De Chilluns ober Eez-reel er Mozess led — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


. O-oo hush, ole Annie, don’t schew run, — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, — 

O-oo hush, ole Annie, don’t schew run, — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, — 

O-oo hush, ole Annie, don’t schew run, 

Des er wait en seed w’at de light’nin’ done, 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


. Ob all ’lig-gins I refress, — 

Dere’s no hidin’ place down yhar, — 
Ob all ’lig-gins I refress, — 

Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, — 
O-b al-l ’lig-gins I refress, 
I-ah do confer de Med-o-des. 

Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


. I-ah do belief widout er doubt, — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar, — 
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I-ah do belief widout er doubt, — 
No hidin’ place down yhar — 

I-ah do belief widout er doubt 

Dat de Creeschins hev er right ter shout. 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Cho. 


8. Sis’ Maery hez er golden chain, — 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar — 
Sis’ Maery hez er golden chain, — 
Ah! No hidin’ place down yhar, — 
Sis’ Maery hez er golden chain, 
En ebry link iz jis de same. 
Dere is no hidin’ place down yhar. 


Il 


The following tale was told to me by both a Maryland and a Virgin- 
ian negro. The supposed original name of the dog was “ Mayship,” 
which, as it seems to me, must be a corruption of “ Makeshift.” 


HOW MISTAH MAYSHIP CUM TER BAHK, EN HAB TRIMMIN’ ’ROUN’ HIS 
MOUF, EN HOW CUZIN RABBIT’S TAIL GOT WYTE 


Mistah Rabbit, in de olden times, cood whisel same ez er man; en 
yeah ’e cumer whisellin’ down de road wif ’is han’s in ’is paukets. Mr. 
How-oon’ ’e cum ’long tow en sez, “‘ Look yeah, Cuzin Rabbit, wa’t 
makes I can’t whisel same like chew?’’ Den Cuzin Rabbit sez, “ Oh! 
y us moufs tow big, get me a needle en hy’ll sew hit hup fer yus ’viding 
yer dues ez hy’Il tell yer.”” So Mr. Mayship ’e goes en gits de needle en 
tred fer ’im, en Cuzin Rabbit ’e sews hit hup. “‘ Now,”’ ’e sez, “ yus 
wait twill I gits hup on yhondah hill fer yer whisels.”” So Mr. Mayship 
’e waits twill Cuzin Rabbit gits hup dah, er dues, den tries ter whisel, 
en Mr. Rabbit ’e sits hup dah ar laurfin’ twill ’is sides near erbout ter 
bus’, en Mr. Mayship’e don’t do a thing en dis blessed world, but gis 
try ter open hup ’is mouf, en sez “* woof, woof, woof!” en dat’s how de 
dog ’menced ter bahk. En ’e keeps hon a tryin’ so hard dat ’e broke 
de stitches en dey tore does er ragged places in ’is mouf. Dat w’ats 
makes der trim’in’ dat ’s dere, — sorter kind ub lace, — dat flappy part 
wid de pints er roun’ ub de dog’s mouf. Yus des teck notice nex’ time 
yus sees er dog, honey, en yer ’ll see w’at I’se tryin’ ter ’splain ter yer. 

Well den, Mr. Mayship ’e took arter Mr. Rabbit, en Mr. Rabbit 
took arter de briar patch, en der dey wuz dez ez Cuzin Rabbit got 
ter de briar patch, en wuz er gwin thoo de fence, Mr. Mayship wuz 
so hardon’im en uz yelpin’ al de tim, ’case’es mouf wuz hertin’ ’im so, 
dat w’en Mr. Mayship got ter de fence ’e gist cautch paht ub Cuzin 
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Rabbit’s tail en bit hit clean short off, en dat Cuzin Rabbit wuz skeered 
so bad, dat de piece ub tail dat ’e hab left, done turn w’ite, en dat’s why 
Mr. Rabbit’s call de,“ Cotton Tail” een ’s skeered w’en ’e yearhs dem 
How-oons er yelpin’. 


EARLEIGH HEIGHTS ON SEVERN, 
MARYLAND. 
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THE ORIGIN OF FOLK-MELODIES 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY 


THE inimitability of folk-song has long been the delight and the 
despair of poet and musician alike. Kipling alone has imitated the 
ballad style with any degree of success,! and to Foster we owe the 
only imitations of folk-music worthy of the name.* Yet neither has 
produced anything that in its present state can find place in the same 
class with “Child Maurice,” or a folk-melody of undoubted authen- 
ticity, such as the following. 


THE BANKS OF THE ROSEs.® 











The reason is, that folk-song, in fact, is song alive. It is subject to 
perpetual, and often extremely capricious, erratic processes of change 
and growth.‘ Of the exact nature of these processes, which may be 
conveniently grouped under the head of “tradition,” or, better, of 
“communal re-creation,” ® much still remains a matter for debate. 
Their results, however, at least the most obvious of them, are well 
known; namely, multiplicity of versions, and impersonality of author- 
ship, — unfailingly characteristic features of poetry of the folk, and 
music of the folk, the world over. 

In analyzing the influence of tradition on folk-song, it is necessary, 
first, that the word be used in its widest sense. It must not be stated, 
on the basis of internal evidence alone, that one song, widely current 
among the folk, is a folk-song, and another is not. The ephemeral 
popular melodies of the day are folk-melodies in the making. A com- 
posed tune of this sort, given time enough and folk-singers enough, 


1 See ‘The Last Rhyme of True Thomas.” 

2 Yet the melody of “Old Folks at Home” is very likely borrowed from “Annie 
Laurie,” as are the melodies of ‘Way down in Ca-i-ro” and “Old Uncle Ned” clearly 
reminiscent, respectively, of ‘‘Oft in the Stilly Night” and “Rosin the Bow.” 

* “The Banks of the Roses,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From S. C., 
Boston, Mass., as sung in Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 

* Deviations from the composer’s ipsissima verba (or puncta), from the viewpoint of 
art-song, are errors, from the viewpoint of folk-song, constitute communal re-creation. 

* The choice of one or another set of a folk-melody as authentic, to the exclusion of 
all other sets, as in the case of ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,” is but arbitrary. 
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may remain in tradition so long, that its form and melodic structure 
will be more or less markedly changed. Indeed, in the case of the 
following melody, this has actually happened. 


CoME BACK TO ErRI.! 
fh 





























The foregoing represents but one of a possible large number of va- 
riants, derived by oral tradition from the original melody. So also 
in the case of the air to “ The Rose of Allan Dale,’’? a similar result 
has taken place. The obvious derivation of the several sets of the air, 
as sung by American college students, is at once apparent. Moreover, 
“Yankee Doodle,” as whistled in the streets to-day, differs from the 
set current at the close of the Revolution.’ 

Such, then, is the re-creative and transforming influence of oral 
tradition, carried through a greater or lesser period of time.‘ 


1 From S. C., Boston, Mass., as sung by a soldier in Ireland. Compare with the above 
the corresponding phrases of the original melody composed by Charlotte A. Barnard 
(Claribel) : — 














* Composed by S. Nelson. Compare “General Grant” (Harvard University Songs 
p. 21) and “The Mermaid” (Columbia University Songs, p. 50), these being the best- 
known variants. 

* The accompanying set is from a manuscript of 1790: — 





‘ J. Meier, Kunstlieder im Volksmunde, p. cxii. — 

“Tn vollstindig gleicher Weise wie die Texte werden die Melodien zerstiickt und zer- 
fasert. Das Volk geht hier ganz ebenso vor, es verwendet Theile alter Volksweisen, 
verkniipft verschiedene Lieder oder Theile von solchen zu neuen Melodien, und verfaihrt 
ebenso mit dem Gut gebildeter Musiker. Auch hier sehen wir Compositionen und 
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Turning now to a study of contemporaneously current ballad airs, 
— instructive not only as further and more convincing illustrations 
of communal re-creation, but also for the light they shed on the 
vexed problem of origins, — let us examine four sets of a melody 
to the ballad “Fair Charlotte,” as sung in different parts of the 
country. 


First set.? 





























Second set.? 





























Fourth set.‘ 


— ncpeaiennnl o-—4 


























oe oe 
Theile von solchen einfach heriiber genommen, in Stiicke zerlegt, umgesungen, und zu 


neuen Gebilden geformt.” 
See also W. Tappert, ‘“‘ Wandernde Melodien,” for a discussion of the reflex influence 


on art-music. 
1 Recorded by M. W., Cameron, Clinton Co., Missouri. (Communicated by Pro- 


fessor Henry M. Belden, University of Missouri.) 
2 “Fair Charlotte,” D., Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From N.A.C., 


Rome, Pa. 
* From H. S., Mexico, Missouri. (Communicated by Professor Henry M. Belden, 


University of Missouri.) 
* From M. D., Columbia, Missouri. (Communicated by Professor Henry M. Bel- 
den, University of Missouri.) 
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The close relationship of the foregoing setsis apparent at once. It 
is to be noted, that whereas the first set is composed of four elements, 
—a, b, c, d, — the remainder are composed of but three, — a, b, b’, 
c; the partial melody in the second measure having by communal 
re-creation become assimilated to the partial melody in the third meas- 
ure. To the same cause is due the loss of the plagal cadence in the 
fourth set.* 

A more complicated instance of relationship — owing to the fact 
that both ballad and melody are very old, and have been subjected to 
a much longer period of communal re-creation — is observed in the 
case of ‘Lord Randall.” Not only are at least ten sets in existence, 
but from the same source as the melody to “Lord Randall” are de- 
scended the airs “Lochaber no More,” ? “King James’s March to 
Ireland,” “‘Limerick’s Lamentation,” and “Reeve’s Maggot.”’ For 
the purpose of the present investigation, however, it will be sufficient 
to put in evidence six sets from New England, five of which are very 
closely related. 


First set.? 











Second set.‘ 





Third set.° 





ray 4 4 - anf 4 
- - eT T 


‘ It is not unlikely that the first set may be identical with the original air, the second 
set not far removed, whereas the fourth set is most distant of all. 

* “Lochaber” has probably been affected also by conscious individual recomposition, 
as well as by subconscious communal re-creation. 

* “Lord Randall,” I, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. (From G. B., Boston, 
Mass.) 

* “Lord Randall,” K, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. (From H. E. K., New 
York, N. Y., as traditional in Pomfret, Conn.) 

5 “Lord Randall,” L, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. (From R. P. U., 
Cambridge, Mass., as traditional in Charlestown, N. H. 
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It will be seen at once, that, though there are some marked differ- 
ences in the above sets, they are not as great as the variations in the 
different versions of the ballad.* Moreover, where there is similarity, 
it amounts almost to identity. Nor is it too much to suppose that 
these five sets are descended from a common source, removed, how- 
ever, by several degrees from the original air to “Lord Randall.” 
The relationship of the following set, more distant, it is true, is yet 
recognizably apparent. 


Sixth set.‘ 














The accompanying diagram will serve to show roughly the relation- 
ship to the original melody of the foregoing sets, and some others, not 
mentioned here.° 

elt Melody 





| | 
Lochaber | 
P | 


| I N S es 
Q C K L 

1 “Lord Randall,” N, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. (From G.T. A., Boston, 
Mass., as sung by an Irish serving-man.) 

2 “Lord Randall,” S, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From E. W. H., Water- 
town, Mass. 

* See my article, ‘Traditional Ballads in New England,” in Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xviii, pp. 201, 203-205, for versions I, K, L, N, of the ballad. 

* “Lord Randall,” C, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. From A. M., source 
unknown. 

5 The diagram is merely tentative, — a further degree of exactness being impossible, 
owing to the fact that so many of the intermediary sets of the melody have perished. 
For convenience, ® may be assumed as the original of the closely related Irish sets 
(N. A. S.—I, K, L, N, S), and T as the source of the Scottish sets, represented by 
N.A.S., C, and the set in Johnson’s Musical Museum, here designated as 2. 

* The set designated as ¢, from which are derived I, K, L, N, S, is almost certainly 
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Examples might be multiplied. Thus in the case of “ Barbara Al- 
lan,” it is certain that several distinct melodies have come down to 
us, resolved into sets by the re-creative force of oral tradition. The 
same may be proved for “ The Golden Vanity.” At some time in the 
nineteenth century a melody was sung to “ Springfield Mountain,” 
which now appears in a number of more or less diversified sets,! 
each sung to a different version of the ballad. ‘Lord Randall,” 
however, is in all probability unique as being the only old ballad which 
has retained its original melody. 

Unto its present state, then, folk-music has evolved. Yet individ- 
ual invention must be the ultimate origin of the oldest folk-melody 
in existence. By the subsequent history of each is measured the dif- 
ference between such a folk-melody and latest air from musical 
comedy; for into the folk-melody have gone not only the inventive 
efforts of the composer, but also the slowly transmitted re-creative 
influences of a large number of folk-singers, good, bad, and indifferent. 

Boston, Mass. 
of Irish origin. In the ballad itself, the name is “Terence,” variously corrupted, — I, 
Tyrante, K, Taranty, N, Tyranting, S, Wrentham. Moreover, in the sets K, L, S, the 
close is characteristically Irish. 

1 See my article, “Traditional Ballads in New England,” in Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. xviii, pp. 298, 300, 301. 
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A GARLAND OF BALLADS 


BY PHILLIPS BARRY 


Tue ballad is, the world over, a tale of common things. Simple 
events in human experience are its subjects. It is not surprising, then, 
that many themes are quite old; that some, moreover, are universal. 
The error in judgment lies in assuming that actual borrowing, or 
even direct transmission, are the only causes of the provenience, in 
different localities, of ballads constructed upon variants of the same 
theme, or of the recurrence of the same theme in ballads of different 
date, native to the same country. If in a given instance borrowing 
seems probable, there is always an even chance that we should de- 
cide upon coincidence as the true explanation, and vice versa. Whereas 
“Sir Aldingar” and “Earl Brand,” as appears from the retention of 
obviously Scandinavian names, are quite evident relics of the Danish 
conquest, it is yet quite likely that “The Douglas Tragedy,” ! though 
based on a theme identical with that of “Earl Brand,” may have its 
only source in an event of Scottish tradition. 

Too long, in fact, has the later British ballad, the so-called “ vulgar 
literary” or “broadside” ballad, lain neglected and despised. Its 
literary worthlessness, of course, no one denies. Yet, aside from its 
value as throwing light on the vexed question whether the “ballad 
style,” according to the principles laid down by Professor Gummere,? 
is in all cases an original or an acquired peculiarity of the ‘‘good”’ 
ballads,’ it is worthy also of our attention in determining the origin 
and dispersion of ballad themes. Professor Child understood this, 
and unhesitatingly accepted “The Suffolk Miracle” as “the repre- 
sentative in England, of one of the most remarkable tales, and one 
of the most impressive and beautiful ballads of the European conti- 
nent.”’ So also to the later British ballad we owe the preservation of 
several forms of the Returned-Lover motif. In none of these instances 
however, can we say with any certainty whether or not the broad- 
sides have preserved for us any traces of lost traditional, never- 


1 “Farl Brand,” B., Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads. See also the version 
recorded by me from an American folk-singer (“‘The Ballad of Earl Brand,” ed. by 
Phillips Barry, Modern Language Notes, xxv, 4, pp. 104-105). 

* F. B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad. 

* It is a fact substantiated by good evidence, that certain of the later British ballads 
have, in traditional versions whose ultimate source is the printed archetype of the broad- 
side press, devoid of the ballad style characteristic of the ancient, i. e., “‘ popular” or 
“communal” ballad, actually developed the same ballad style to a greater or less degree, 
as one of the several re-creative effects of long-continued traditional singing. For in- 
stance, ‘‘The Wittam Miller” (Roxburghe Ballads, viii, 68, 176, 629) appears thus re- 
created in “ Pretty Oma,” as sung by American folk-singers. 
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recorded ballads. There is nothing to show that such ballads 


existed. 

Yet it seems not to have been generally observed that themes 
known to ancient balladry reappear, sometimes almost unaltered, in 
later ballads. Nor are these later ballads, with the exception of “The 
Squire of Edinborough Town,” — a broadside-disseminated Irish 
version of “Katherine Jaffray,”'— actual versions of the ancient 
ballad, tricked out with the tawdry finery of Grub Street. Some con- 
nection they may have with the ancient ballad, however. It would 
not be incredible that a Seven-Dials Homer should have the effront- 
ery to rewrite the story of “Earl Brand” in his own words. Yet, as 
we cannot be sure of either ‘‘ borrowing”’ or “coincidence”’ as a work- 
ing theory infallible in the case of the ancient ballads, the same is 
true in the present instance. The event which furnishes the theme 
might recur at any time. “Lord Randall,” for example, is based on 
a theme in which, historically speaking, the victim might as well have 
been the Emperor Claudius or King John as the unknown Randall. 

A few words may here be said relative to certain themes common 
to the ancient and later ballad. 


I. ERLINTON 
(Theme: Unwelcome suitor, elopement, pursuit.) 


This theme was taken up by the broadside writers at an early date. 
The oldest traceable treatment of it is in “The Masterpiece of Love- 
Songs,”’ * the plot of which is thus outlined by the author: — 


“A Dialogue betwixt a bold Keeper and a Lady gay, 
He woo’d his Lord’s Daughter, and carried the day, 
But soon after Marriage was forc’d for to fight, 
With his Lord and six Gentlemen, for his own Right, 
He cut them and hew’d them, and paid them with blows, 
And made them his Friends, that before were his Foes.” 


To the later, accordingly, rather than to the earlier ballad, is the 


following version to be referred. 


THE SOLDIER *® 


1. I’ll tell you of a soldier, 
Who lately came from war, 


1 Broadside by Such (Brit. Mus., Bks. 3, g. 4, vol. iii, p. 39). Traditional versions, 
ultimately derived from the broadside, are still current. I have recorded two from Irish 
singers. 

? Licensed and Entered, London. Printed for A. M. W. O., and Tho. Thackeray, at 
the Angel in Duck-Lane. Brit. Mus., c. 22, f. 14, p. 20-vo, cf. Roxburghe Ballads, vi 
PP. 229-231. 

* “The Soldier,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, as derived from L. A., 
Camden, N. J., by MS. of I. L. M., Vineland, N. J. 
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A courting a lady, 

Both wealthy and fair. 
Her portion was so great, 

It scarcely could be told, 
But yet she loved the soldier 

Because he was so bold. 


2. She says, “My dearest jewel, 
I fain would be your wife, 
But my father is so cruel, 
I fear he’ll end my life.” 
He took his sword and pistol, 
And hung them by his side, 
He swore he would marry her, 
Whatever might betide. 


3. To church they went, 
And returning home again, 
Her father met them 
With seven armed men. 
“Oh, dear!’’ says the lady, 
“I fear we shall be slain.” — 
“Fear nothing, my jewel!” 
The soldier said again. 


4. Then up speaks the father, 
With a great frown he said, 
“°T is this your behavior, | 
To me this very day, 
Since you have been so silly 
To be a soldier’s wife, 
Here in this lonesome valley, 
I’ll end your pleasant life!” 


5. Then up speaks the soldier, 
“T do not like this prattle! 

Although I am a bridegroom, 

I am prepared for battle.” 
He took his sword and pistol, 

He caused them forth to rattle, 
The lady held the horse, 

While the soldier fought the battle.* 


6. The first one he came to, 
He quickly had him slain, 


1 Compare “The Masterpiece of Love-Songs:” 


“Come on, quoth the Keeper, ’t is no time to prattle, 
I see by your swords, you're prepar’d for battle. 
With his sword and buckler he made them to rattle, 
The Lady did hold the horse for the Keeper.” 
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The next one 
He ran him through amain, 
“Let’s flee,” cried the rest, 
“Or we all shall be slain, 
To fight with this brave soldier 
Is altogether vain.” 


7. “Oh, stay your hand!” the old man cried, 
“Tt makes my blood run cold, 
I give you up my daughter, 
Five thousand pounds in gold!” — 
“Fight on!” says the lady, 
“Your portion is too small,” — 
“Oh, stay your hand, kind soldier, 
And you shall have it all!’’* 


8. He took the soldier home, 

Acknowledged him his heir, 

’T was not because he loved him, 
But ’t was for dread and fear. 

There never was a soldier, 
Who was fit to carry a gun, 

That would ever flinch, or start an inch, 
Until the battle’s won. 


9. Despise not a soldier 

Because he is poor, 

He is as happy in the field of war 
As at the bar of door, 

He’s merry, brisk, and lively, 
Brave, sociable, and gay, 

And as ready to fight for love 
As for his liberty. 


II. YOUNG BEICHAN 
(Theme: Captive-lover.) 

“Stories and ballads of the general cast of ‘Young Beichan’ are 
extremely frequent.” * Even the familiar tradition of Pocahontas 
and Capt. John Smith is not very far removed from this theme. A 
later British ballad, in this instance, probably an actual rewriting 
of some version of “Young Beichan” by a metre-ballad-monger, is 
still current. 


1 Compare ‘The Masterpiece of Love-Songs: ” 


“© then, quoth the Lord, bold Keeper, hold thy hand, 
If you'll give your daughter thirty thousand in land, 
You shall not dye by the hand of the Keeper. 


Keeper, quoth the Lady, ’t is too small a portion. 
Peace, quoth the Lord, daughter, let your will be done.’ 


* F. J. Child, s. v. “Young Beichan.” 
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THE TURKISH LADY! 

















"Tis of 


I. 





a Turk-ish la-dy brave,Who fell in love with an Eng-lish slave. 


Young virgins all I pray draw near,? 

A pretty story you shall hear, 

’T is of a Turkish Lady brave, 

Who fell in love with an English slave. 


A merchant’s ship at Bristol lay, 

As they were sailing o’er the sea, 

By a Turkish rover took were we, 
And all of us made slaves to be. 


They bound us down in irons strong, 
They whipped and lashed us along, 

. No tongue can tell, I’m certain sure, 
What we poor souls did endure. 


Come sit you down and listen awhile, 
And hear how Fortune did on me smile, 
It was my fortune for to be, 

A slave unto a rich lady. 


She dressed herself in rich array, 

And went to view her slaves one day, 
Hearing the moan this young man made, 
She went to him, and thus she said, — 


“What countryman, young man, are you?” — 


“T am an Englishman, that’s true.”” — 


“T wish you was a Turk,” said she, 


“T’d ease you of your misery. 


7. “T’ll ease you of your slavish work, 


If you’ll consent to turn a Turk, 
I’ll own myself to be your wife, 
For I do love you as my life.” 


1 “The Turkish Lady,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States. Melody from 
MS. of O. F. A. C., Harrisburg, Pa. 
* From The Forget-me-not Songster, Nafis and Cornish, New York (c. 1845), p. 169. 
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8. “No, no, no,” then said he, 
“Your constant slave, madam, I’ll be, 
I’d sooner be burnt then at the stake, 
Before that I’ll my God forsake.” 


9. This lady to her chamber went, 
And spent that night in discontent, 
Little Cupid with his piercing dart, 
Had deeply wounded her to the heart. 


10. She was resolved the next day, 
To ease him of his slavery, 
And own herself to be his wife, 
For she did love him as her life. 


11. She dressed herself in rich array, 
And with the young man sail’d away, 
Unto her parents she bid adieu, 
Now you see what love can do. 


12. She is turn’d a Christian brave, 
And is wed to her own slave, 
That was in chains and bondage too, 
By this you see what love can do.! 


Ill. THE CRAFTY FARMER 
(Theme: Biter bit.) ; 


A typical broadside ballad constructed upon this theme is the fol- 
lowing: — 
THE YORKSHIRE BITE? 


ee 














don there liv - ma-son by trade, He 
c. A York - shire boy he had for his man, And 
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Fol de lol, fol de lol, Whack, fol de did-dle, all the day. 


' From The Forget-me-not Songster, Nafis and Cornish, New York (c. 1845), p. 169. 
* “The Yorkshire Bite,” A, Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States, comm’ 
by H. J. C., Boston Mass. 
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1. In London there lived a mason by trade, 
He had for his servants a man and a maid, 
A Yorkshire boy he had for his man, 
And for to do his business, — his name it was John. 
Fol de lol, fol de lol, 
Whack fol de diddle all the day. 


2. So early Monday morning, his master called for John, 
Jack, hearing his master, he quickly did come, 


3. Johnny took the cow out of the barn, 
And drove her to the Fair, as we do learn, 
While on his way there, he met with a man, 
And he sold him his cow for five pound ten. 


While he was picking up the money Jack had lost, 
To make his amends, Jack ran off with his horse. 


5. Then home to his master Jack he did bring, 
Horse, saddle and bridle and many fine things, 
They took off the saddle bags, as it was told, 
Five thousand pounds of silver and gold. 


6. Besides a pair of pistols, and Jack says, “I vow, 
I think, my good old master, I’ve sold well your cow.” 


7. “As for a boy you have done very rare, 
And half of this money you shall have for your share, 
And as for the villain, you’ve served him just right, 
To think you put upon him a Yorkshire bite.” ! 


In the matter of this widespread theme, the following interesting 
tradition is worthy of record.? 


ANECDOTE OF REV. IVORY HOVEY 


A strange story is related concerning Rev. Ivory Hovey, who was 
settled in Manomet Ponds, April 18, 1770, and continued pastor of 
this ancient church until Nov. 4, 1803, when, as their records say, 
Mr. Hovey died, aged 89 years, to the great grief of his people. Many 


1 The Yorkshireman’s shrewdness in driving a sharp bargain is proverbial. 
* Copied from a scrap-book compiled by A. J., Newbury Center, Vermont, before 1870. 
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of his descendants still live in South Plymouth, and the writer has 
taken much pains to ascertain the facts connected with the singular 
story to which allusion has been made. Molly Bly, who was long a 
domestic and faithful friend in the family of Mr. Hovey, is still re- 
membered by various individuals in the church as a woman of God, 
and she is said to have told the story often, with much feeling, as re- 


lated to her by the venerable divine himself. 


His grandfather, who resided in England, was in moderate circum- 
stances, but he loved the Savior, and had an earnest desire that a 
son whom God had given him should become a minister of the Gospel. 
Such, however, were his limited means, that he could not educate 
his son for this sacred office. In these days of solitude, he is said to 
have been assured in a dream that a grandson should enter the min- 
istry, and labor for his Master. It chanced that on the occasion of 
building a barn, he sent his son, the father of Rev. Ivory Hovey, 
to the nearest village to purchase nails. While returning home, as 
he was riding on horseback through a piece of woods, his saddle- 
bags being pretty well stored with nails, he was met by a highwav- 
man, who ordered him to deliver up his saddle-bags of money.' Mr. 
Hovey determined that some pains should be taken by this unwel- 
come intruder, and hastily threw the supposed treasure over the hedge* 
which bordered the roadside. The robber sprang from his horse* 
to secure the prize, when Mr. Hovey, leaving his own more tardy 
animal, sprang into the empty saddle, and hastily drove homeward.‘ 
The highwayman called loudly to Mr. Hovey to stop, declaring that 
he was only in jest; but the latter, replying, “I am in earnest,” ° 


1 Compare “The Crafty Farmer” (Child, 283, A): 


9. As they were riding along, 
The old man was thinking no ill, 
The thief he pulled out a pistol, 
And bid the old man stand still. 
2? Compare: 
10. But the old man proved crafty, 
As in the world there’s many, 
He threw his saddle o’er the hedge, 
Saying, “Fetch it, if thou ‘It have any!” 
* Compare: 
11. The thief got off his horse, 
With courage stout and bold, 
To search for the old man’s bag, 
And gave him his horse to hold. 
* Compare: 
12. The old man put’s foot i the stirrup, 
And he got on astride, 
To its side he clapt his spur up, 
You need not bid the old man ride. 
5 Compare: 
13. “Oh, stay!” said the thief, “Oh, stay! 
And half the share thou shalt havel” — 
“Nay, by my faith!” said the old man, 
“For once I have bitten a knavel” 


es 
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drove forward, and, on arriving home, found the saddle-bags of 
his new-found horse well filled with filthy lucre.? 

This God-sent treasure was preserved with much care, and with it 
Rev. Ivory Hovey was educated for the ministry. 


A parallel prose tradition exists in the case of some ballads.? 
There is no reason to question the truth of the anecdote, — encoun- 
ters with highwaymen were common enough, — yet the closeness 
with which it follows the narrative of ‘‘ The Crafty Farmer”’ is sus- 
picious. Some version of the ballad, stored perhaps in Molly Bly’s 
memory, has doubtless colored the story. We may with right, there- 
fore, speak of a traditional ballad-mythology, stereotyped ornamen- 
tations and details, suited to certain events. 

Other examples might be put in evidence, but lack of space forbids 
giving them more than passing mention. The grusome story of 
“Lizie Wan” (Child, 51) reappears in later balladry as “ The Bloody 
Brother.” * Two familiar Irish come-all-ye’s — “Johnny Doyle” 
and “ The Constant Farmer’s Son’”’ — are exact counterparts, respec- 
tively, of “Lord Salton and Auchanachie” (Child, 239) and “The 
Braes of Yarrow” (Child, 214). Ina word, the origin and transmission 
of ballads and ballad themes may not in any two given instances 
be the same, or due to the same causes. The subject is large, and 
calls for more extended research. 


THORNTON, N. H. 


1 Compare: 
17. He opened the rogue’s portmantle, 
It was glorious to behold, 
There were three hundred pounds in silver, 
And three hundred pounds in gold. 


* Compare “Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight” (in Child, iv, p. 496), also “King John 
and the Bishop,” as recorded by me in this Journal, vol. xxi, pp. 58-59. 
3 Forget-me-not Songster, p. 247. 
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SONG RECITATIVE IN PAIUTE MYTHOLOGY.' 


BY EDWARD SAPIR . 


THE prominent place occupied by song in the mental culture of the 
American Indians is well recognized by ethnologists, in spite of the 
relatively small bulk of aboriginal musical material that has hereto- 
fore been published. Generally Indian music is of greatest significance 
when combined with the dance in ritualistic or ceremonial perform- 
ances. Nevertheless the importance of music in non-ceremonial acts 
— for instance, in the hand-game played by practically all tribes west 
of the Rockies — should not be minimized. It is the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to the part that song plays in one of these non- 
ceremonial cases, as illustrated by the southern Paiutes of southwest- 
ern Utah.*? Not infrequently in America, particularly where song en- 
ters in, mythology is closely linked with ritual; but as Paiute myths 
have, as far as could be learned, no ritualistic aspect whatever, the 
term “non-ceremonial” as applied to them seems justified. 

There is one type of myth-song that is evidently very common in 
America. This is the short song found inserted here and there in the 
body of a myth, generally intended to express some emotion or striking 
thought of a character. It is generally of very limited melodic range 
and very definite rhythmic structure. Sometimes it is quite different in 
character from the regular types of song in vogue, not infrequently 
being considered specifically appropriate to the character involved; 
while at other times it approximates in form such well-recognized 
types as the round-dance song or medicine song, according to the exi- 
gencies of the narrative. The text to such a song is very often obscure. 
Even where it does not consist either entirely or in part of mere bur- 
dens, the words are apt to be unusual in grammatical form, archaic, 
borrowed from a neighboring dialect, difficult to translate, or otherwise 
out of the ordinary. Ordinarily collectors of Indian myths have re- 

1 Published with consent of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

? Reference is here had to the Kaibab Paiutes of the neighborhood of Kanab, in south- 
western Utah, and Moccasin Springs, in northwestern Arizona. They hunt deer on the 
well-timbered Kaibab Plateau south as far as the Colorado River. They now number 
about eighty or ninety individuals. Linguistically Kaibab Paiute belongs to the Ute- 
Chemehuevi group of Plateau Shoshonean, differing only dialectically from Ute, than 
which, it would seem, it is more archaic. The Paiute material made use of in this paper 
was obtained in four months’ work for the University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (February—June, 1910) with Tony Tillohash, a young man of the Kaibab 
Paiutes, then finishing a course of study at Carlisle. Despite his five years’ absence from 
home, Tony’s musical memory was quite remarkable. Besides the myth-songs spoken of 
here, over two hundred other songs of various kinds (three or four varieties of “cry”’ or 


mourning songs, bear-dance songs, round-dancesongs, ghost-dance songs, medicine songs, 
gambling songs, scalp songs, and others less easy to classify) were obtained from him. 
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frained from taking down music and words of such songs,’ though 
there is small doubt in the mind of the writer that they occur in regions 
widely apart. From the point of view of style in native mythology, an 
aspect of the subject not generally given the attention it deserves, it 
_ would be highly desirable to record carefully all such myth-songs. A 
few such songs have been recorded by the writer in Uintah Ute and 
Kaibab Paiute myth-texts. As it is intended to publish them in their 
proper setting, it is not necessary to anticipate in this place. They do 
not differ in general character from songs of the type already published. 

There is evidence of the existence of a second type of myth-song in 
America, — the song which itself narrates a myth. The most elaborate 
examples known of such myth-songs are the Homeric poems, which, 
as is well known, were sung by rhapsodists to the accompaniment of 
a stringed instrument. Dr. Kroeber refers to dream myths of the 
Mohave, that are sung by the person who has dreamt the myth. As he 
has as yet published no example of these songs, it isimpossible at present 
to say whether the myths are sung entire or only in part, and whether 
the words are set by the dreamer once for all to a definitely recurring 
melody or set of melodies, or, as seems more probable, may vary in 
actual form so long as they fit the rhythm of the song and tell the story. 
It is not clear whether the Mohave myth-songs referred to are of the 
same general type as the Dieguefio songs of which specimens have been 
recently published in text without music by Mr. Waterman.? These 
are set songs of no great length, that, in a more or less definitely deter- 
mined series, relate, or perhaps more accurately refer, to a myth. It 
seems that also the Navaho and the Pueblo Indians have such series of 
songs of mythical reference. In any case, however, such songs do not 
adequately reflect the mythology of the tribe, but seem rather to form 
an ancillary body of artistic material of ritual use, based on the myth- 
ology proper. As far as can be gathered, it seems more probable that 
the long Mohave myth-songs that Dr. Kroeber speaks of are in a class 
apart from these. Perhaps they resemble the Paiute recitatives to be 
spoken of presently. 

So far as known, the Paiute do not have set songs referring to mythi- 
cal incidents, though it does not seem unlikely that the texts of at 
least some of the mourning and bear-dance songs did originally have 
such reference. On the other hand, what may be called “‘ song recita- 
tive”’ is well developed in the mythology of this tribe. The narrative 
portions of a myth are always recited in a speaking voice. The conver- 

1 Published examples of this type of song are to be found in Boas, Tsimshian Texts, pp. 
11, 63; Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 24, 154; Boas, Chinook Texts, pp. 116, 117, 118, 144, 
146, 150, 151, 192, 235; Sapir, Wishram Texts, pp. 58, 68, 90, 94, 96, 134, 142, 150; Sapir, 
Takelma Texts, pp. 14, 15, 46, 62, 102, 104, 106, 164. 


2 T. T. Waterman, Tig Religious Practices of the Dieguetio Indians (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archxology and Ethnology, vol. 8, no. 6, 1910). 
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sational passages, however, are either spoken or sung, according to the 
mythical character who is supposed to be speaking. Some characters, 
such as Porcupine, Chipmunk, Skunk, and Badger, are represented as 
talking rather than singing; at any rate, the writer’s informant did not 
know of any style of singing connected with them. Other characters, 
and among them are Wolf, Mountain-Bluejay, Gray-Hawk, Sparrow- 
Hawk, Eagle, Lizard, Rattlesnake, Red-Ant, Badger-Chief, and a 
mythical personage known as Iron-Clothes (literally, Stone-Clothes), 
regularly sing in speaking. Coyote regularly speaks, though, as often 
in other mythologies, character is sometimes given his words by a style 
of delivery meant to convey conceit, scorn, astonishment, or other 
state of mind appropriate to him. Once, however, on the death of his 
brother Wolf, he breaks out into an excitedly melancholy recitative. 
A Paiute song recitative is not peculiar to any particular myth, but al- 
ways to a particular character, there being as many distinct styles of 
recitative as there are singing characters. Both Wolf and Gray-Hawk 
have been found in more than one myth, yet their recitative style re- 
mains the same in any myth that they are actors of. On the other 
hand, in one myth, that of Iron-Clothes, three styles of recitative are 
found exemplified, belonging to Rattlesnake, Red-Ant, and Iron- 
Clothes respectively. It is, then, theoretically possible, aside from 
rhythmic difficulties, to sing any given text to the tune of any recita- 
tive; and when so sung, the character in whose mouth the words are 
put is determined, as no two characters sing exactly alike. 

The recitative consists of a melody of determined rhythm, there being 
a definite number of beats to the period, that recurs indefinitely. In 
some cases the recurring period is linked to the preceding period with- 
out a pause; in others there is a slight pause between the periods, 
which are thus given more evident unity of form. Owing to the vary- 
ing words that go with the recurrent periods, and the consequent vari- 
ations in number of syllables for each period, there must necessarily 
be slight changes in details of melody in passing from one period to an- 
other. Thus a quarter-note may, on its recurrence, be broken up into 
two eighths; two eighths may be resolved into a triplet of eighths; a 
triplet of eighths may be combined into a triplet consisting of a quarter 
and an eighth; and so on indefinitely, the fundamental rhythm and 
melody, however, always remaining the same. A few flaws of rhythm 
have been found here and there; but, on the whole, the ryhthmical 
march of these recitatives is good, as indicated by the fact that for very 
considerable stretches the phonograph records have been found to go 
well with the beats of the metronome. The words that go with the 
recitatives are not fixed, except in one or two cases to be noted below, 
but are composed on the spur of the moment. Obviously the singer, in 
other words the narrator of the myth, has to be careful to choose words 
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of appropriate syllabic structure, though he is helped out to a large ex- 
tent by the freedom with which he can lengthen or break vowels and 
add padders. These padders are either meaningless syllables (like 9%, 
vin'i, viAnin‘a ,' and others of similar form) or words and paren- 
thetical statements of rather colorless content (such are éqgwdyd, prose 
““qwdi*, “that,” invisible objective, which may be rendered “truly, 
forsooth;” and mai‘an’ oqw aikd, “that is what I say”’). 

The linguistic form of the recitative texts differs also in another re- 
spect from the ordinary prose form. Paiute and Ute, in their normal 
form, are full of voiceless and whispered (in Paiute murmured) vowels 
that are reduced, owing to general phonetic laws, from original fully 
voiced vowels; they may at times be lost altogether. In recitative, and 
indeed in song-texts generally, these reduced vowels are restored to 


1 Note on Paonetics. — Some of the characters here used require explanation. 

i is short and open. 

é short and close. 

t long and open. 

3 long and close. 

@ is long and open (cf. 00 in English poor). 

o is short and open. 

¢ short and close. 

6 long and close. 

A like uw in English but. 

& like a of hat. 

i is high back unrounded. 

U differs from i in being lower and perhaps slightly rounded. 

p, t, tc, g, k, are “intermediate” (voiceless and lenis). 

tc approximately like ch of English church. 

q not very decidedly velar. 

g occurs in songs as variant of g, k, or of corresponding spirants 7, x. 

v is either dentolabial or bilabial. 

’ tongue-tip weakly trilled. 

y velar voiced spirant. 

V, R, and z are voiceless spirants corresponding to », 7, y. 

vw is bilabial » with inner rounding and is not identical with w. 

Y is weak y-glide, 

ky and x” are palatalized & and x (x9 like German ch of ich). 

nis mg of English sing. 

m*® is m with w-glide to following vowel. 

‘t and 'p are ¢ and p with simultaneous closure of glottis, not identical with “fortis” # 
and ~/, which are not found in Paiute. 

‘ represents aspiration (' f’, ic’, k', q', k'y are voiceless aspirated stops). 

'y palatalized aspiration (practically weak x7). 

= weak x resulting from ‘ before g. 

“glottal stop. 

* length of preceding consonant. 

, nasalization of vowel. 

superior vowels are unvoiced when found after ', murmured (German Murmelstimme) 
before and after «. 

’ over vowel (e. g., a) denotes a with weak “glottal r”’ or Knarrstimme (a* sometimes 
becomes g* or 2 ). 
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their original form, and may, like other vowels, be lengthened or broken 
at will. Thus Paiute ¢* ‘qua'm* (“ your flesh”) becomes togoa‘amt‘s 
in one of the recitatives; in another recitative, with different rhythmic 
requirements, it might just as readily have become tdogo‘am‘4i. In 
order to give an idea of how a recitative text compares with the corre- 
sponding prose text, a passage from one of Sparrow-Hawk’s speeches 
will be given in both forms. In the myth to which the passage applies 
some one has maltreated his wife, so that she flees to Gray-Hawk for 
protection. The latter refuses to give her up, so that Sparrow-Hawk 
prepares to contend with him. Before leaving, he addresses the follow- 
ing words to the people of his village. It may be noted that the text 
was composed by the informant as he sang the recitative into the horn 
of the phonograph. 


ayanik”Avadt'siyuyw* 4ik’’ai Gywi' 
m"ymintcu‘4y'ad[vv] ‘Gywaid[vi] 
sapigaq‘Avadtsinw! 4ikaiy‘ i[vi] 
tiv"{t'sisimpafy uy ‘urd‘aiyi[vf] 
qwiiqwai‘inady uy ‘urfaiyi[vf] 
uywAvat'céqwadqwai ivan ix’4é ! 
The accent (’) indicates a beat, of which there are six to a period. 
Padding syllables are enclosed in brackets. The prose form with trans- 
lation, of this speech, is, — 
ayan’ "k’avat'siywAyw 4ik*ai unwii* 


Being about to do (pl.) in —_ are saying (pl.) that one (invis. obj.)? 
what way to him (invis.) 


you (pl.) 
m”ymintcu‘ay u7wii* 
You (pl.) inter. him that one (invis. obj.) 
s* pjx’*qavat'sinw 4ik’’ai 
being about to overcome are saying (pl.), 
“bl. ) him (invis.) 
tiv"its'sampiy uy urti‘ai 
really although his she (invis.) is 
qwiiq' w‘ain’ay un urti‘ai 
his having taken she (invis.) is? 
away 


u7wAvat'cux’™*qw‘aivan'ix’a™ 

To that one (invis.) off will I go then! 

That is, ‘‘What is it that you all do say you will do to that (Gray- 
Hawk)? Do you say that you will overcome him, even though really 
he has taken her away? To that one, then, away I will go!” 

1 -ga- and -gwdd- with stop consonants instead of the spirant consonants 7 (or x) and 
‘yw (or zw) that would be expected; (cf. prose forms -x*- and -x’ -). They are used 
because there is enough of a pause between them and the preceding vowels to prevent 
spirantization. 
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The musical period or melodic unit of each song recitative obtained 
will now be given, including the first line or two of text. It is highly 
probable, indeed certain, that there are many more recitative styles, 
corresponding to as many more mythological characters, than could be 
obtained; but enough are given here to indicate clearly the general 
character of Paiute myth recitative.' 


I. WOLF’S MYTH RECITATIVE 




















M. M. d= 126. 
i — 3 — = — ea 
Quy fe —— ie 733 See eke ee === 
Si- naywa - vi U - v"U-xwa - nd u - v"a- [vi] 
SSS Hl 
SS aS 
na- ‘yuq-qwiy- qi- th - wia- mi- ya [uq-qwa- ya] 


The full period of this recitative (sinamwdvi . . . ug’wdyd) consists 
of twenty-two beats, and is divided into two sections of eleven beats 
each. The sections are parallel in structure throughout, the first three 
beats of each being identical in melody, while with the fifth beat of 
the second section begins the musical answer to the latter part of the 
first section. The half-note may, on recurrence, be split up into two 
quarters, while a group of two eighths may be combined into a quarter. 
The pauses at the end of each section, particularly the one ending the 
period, are somewhat irregular in length. They are frequently a trifle 
too long to be metrically correct, in order to allow time for the catch- 
ing of the breath. The fifth recurrence of the period is given for the 
sake of showing the extent of melodic variation. It should be ad- 


mitted, however, that it is often difficult to distinguish *& * + 
from f°. . 









Nim - pin- wa - ri- tcin - wa- 


oe 
> ¢ ey 
mai- yan [6- eg ka- [vi- ni) ci-nay- wa- vi 








Following is the prose text and translation of these two periods, to- 
gether with the translation of the text of the four intervening periods. 


! Transcriptions are by the author. 
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Padders, indicated above by brackets, are omitted. The wives of the 
Badger people have abandoned their husbands and joined the village 
of Wolf and Coyote. Wolf tells Coyote not to lie around lazily, but to 
get ready for battle. 


sindywav' Uv" Uxwa‘no fiv’a 

Coyote, go ahead then there! 

nayiiq'wingit'uam’i* 

Go and engage in battle along with others! 
One should not be acting in that way (as you act), forsooth, 
When he has as wife some one else’s wife that he has taken away. 
Go ahead then there, go and engage in battle along with others, 
That, forsooth, I say, O Coyote! 
But here, I say, I shall be lying down. 
Coyote, go ahead then there! 
Go and engage in battle along with others, that, forsooth, I say! 
One should not be lying down in that way, 


nimpiywaritsaywap 'inw4xaai ™ 

When he has as wife some one else’s wife that he has taken away, 
maian aik’” cind4ywav' 

ThatI say, O Coyote! 


2. BADGER-CHIEF’S MYTH RECITATIVE 
M. M. ¢= 160. 


















> — > — 
Qat - tc tca - ni- [vun-ni‘] 4 it ti - nd - nd - sit 
ah, 
SSS SSS Seas“ 
ry, se . 
=> ~— => ~— 


i - yat- ap- pa-[vun-ni‘] si - nay- wa-vi - yan‘-dy-w aik-‘7 


The period of this recitative (gat’cdtcanivun’i ) consists of a single 
measure of five beats. Rhythmically it is characterized by the synco- 
pation of the second beat and the decided staccato of the last note, to 
which corresponds the aspiration of the final vowel in the text. At 
times the eighth pause following the period is irregularly lengthened, 
as in the preceding recitative. The scant melody and characteristic 
rhythm of Badger-Chief’s recitative remind one strongly of the first 
type of short myth-song referred to above, and it seems probable that 
it was extended into a recitative from what was originally a mere 
snatch of rhythm occurring once or twice in a particular myth. Soshort 
is the period, that it is often found inadequate for words of some length. 
In such cases either the word is cut in two and divided between two 
periods (the second and third periods above are a case in point), or the 
period is irregularly extended to six beats (as in the fourth period above). 
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The use of six instead of five beats seems, however, to be considered a 
flaw. When the attention of the informant was called to the metrical 
structure of the fourth period, for instance, he suggested the following, 


with anacrusis and resolution of the characteristic 2 2 into s J, 
as an improvement: 


SSS EES = 
Sn AD REN REE Ea SRR EN A eR A 
e ee ¢ di e e 
= 
- Wa 


- vi yan on - wat 

















Si - nay 


The prose form of the first four periods, and the translation of Badger- 
Chief’s speech, follow, the periods after the fourth being separated by 
bars. The speech is taken from the same myth as the preceding recita- 
tive. The chief of the Badger people (i.e., people who are wont to hunt 
badgers), then away from their home, has dreamt of the abandonment 
of the Badger women for Coyote’s village. He tells his people of his 
dream: 


acs 


qat’cit’can’ “‘At‘in‘onos‘ia‘p’"* sindywaviyan’ uyw Aik" 
I did not not dream well of Coyote I he (invis.) say? 


Of that one (invis.) | our wives (obj.) | our wives (obj.) he (invis.) | his (invis.) having 
taken to wife. | 

I did not | not dream well | not,| 

While you (pl.) keep on doing so to them,? | that forsooth I say, | of those (invis.) our 
wives | 

What (they) all will eat.* | Soon, forsooth, we |shall start back home.| 

Coyote he (invis.) | our wives (obj.) | caused to turn away, | that I have dreamt. 


3. MYTH RECITATIVE OF MOUNTAIN-BLUEJAYS 


M. M. é = 144. 


a5: = == = a —— —_— = =—— —— _ etc. 
tess o_—_¢_4 4+" = = = Ss + 





- ti- yan - ni aik - k’a-[vUn-ni‘] man - ni - mi- ‘a - xa - ‘i- [vun- ni‘] 


The period of this recitative (if ian'i . . . man‘imi‘axa‘ivun’i), 
as of the former, consists of a single measure of five beats, of which 
only four are taken up by the melody. The pause at the end of the 
period is rarely a full quarter; generally it is a trifle less, as indicated 
by the minus-sign under the staff. Again, as in the second recita- 
tive, each line of text ends in aspiration. What was said above in re- 
gard to the rhythmic character and possible origin of the period in the 
second recitative applies equally here. The G of the melody, it may 
be noted, is not always a clear minor third from the tonic E, but at 

1 Meaning “‘of that Coyote, I say.” 


2 That is, keep on digging for badgers. 
* That is, which our wives are to have as food. 
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times seems to be depressed to F*. The form of melody given is the one 
that most commonly occurs; but the two following are also found, of 
which the second has only three sung beats: 








This recitative is taken from the same myth as the first two. Among 
the helpers of the Badger people in their war upon Wolf and Coyote 
are the Mountain-Bluejays or, as they are termed in the myth, Blue- 
Hat people. Wolf and his companion Panther retreat before their 
enemies to a mountain where protection is in store for them. Two 
Mountain-Bluejays, who still survive, press on and exult: 

Tani aik"” = man'fm‘miaxa 

’Tistoobad you say thus doing as you goalong,' 

O Panther! | my | my going to be had as panther-skin blanket, | I having slain you. | 
*T is too bad you say | thus doing as you go along, | 
In front of me | standing as you go along,| mountain (obj.) | having started towardsit. | 
What have you there | on that| mountain it? | 
Thus saying you do, | in front of me | standing as you go along. | 
’T is too bad you | thus say as you move, | whom I shall slay,| 
You| who have great power, | say you so? | O Wolf! | 


’Tis too bad | will thus be | your |! 
Your flesh | this earth (obj.) on it lying. 


4. RATTLESNAKE’S MYTH RECITATIVE 









































= a. d= 116. — , 
me) 4 ——— . x ;—_—_{—_-} = ee 
BaP memes noua = —= 
SS 
Ci-nan-wa-vi ci - nay- wav' mai- vat -tci-cam-pa - @ 
= [——| . as 
2b» + 4 ee ee H 
a = a aoe ema 
—____g—_—— 
Ti- v"it-ni ai- vat- tci ci-nay-wa- vi ci- nay- wav' 


Instead of FG it is possible, and perhaps preferable, to write 
& rr with anacrusis; instead of J | free wemay write J.. 2 | v7 . 
This recitative has a period (cinamwavi . . . second cinaqwav') of 
sixteen beats, the period being divided into two well-marked sections 
of eight beats each. The second half of the second period is identical 
with the first half of the first period. Instead of the first two eighths of 
the second measure (F and E>), we sometimes have a triplet consist- 
ing of F, E>, and F. The half-note of the second measure, to a less 
degree the corresponding long notes of the other measures, are accele- 

1 That is, ’t is too bad you have to retreat. 
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rated somewhat from their due length. This seems to occur so regu- 
larly, that it is perhaps better considered a rhythmic characteristic of 
the song than a metrical flaw. The long note of the second measure, 
moreover, regularly begins with a peculiar slurred break in the voice, 
as it were, which may be inadequately rendered by writing # ¥.. in- 
stead of J. In the myth from which this speech of Rattlesnake’s is 
taken, Coyote carries Rattlesnake around in a sack while on his way 
to help war against the wicked Iron-Clothes. He derides his legless 
friend as one unfit to do battle, but Rattlesnake claims that he can kill 
the antelope which serves Iron-Clothes as a warner of impending dan- 
ger: 
Cin4ywav' cin4ywav' miivit'cicamp* 
O Coyote, Coyote! though ever speaking thus,' 
tiv"it’sin’i fivit'c' cin4ywav'  cinaywav' 
As though truly ever speaking,? O Coyote, Coyote! 
While teasing people, carry me then on your back, carry me then on your back! 
I forsooth am the one, that antelope of his 


Who will slay, that forsooth I say. 
O Coyote, Coyote, Coyote, Coyote! 


5- IRON-CLOTHES’ MYTH RECITATIVE 











O-a-ri-a-ni a-ni- k’ainé o-a-n-a-ni a-ni- k’ain‘ 


In this recitative the full period (oariani . . . second anik*ain‘) 
consists of ten beats. As in the case of the preceding recitative, the 
period is divided into two sections of equal length, the first half of each 
section being the same. Once or twice the second section begins with 


an anacrusis re . The es of the first section may be omitted, 
i 


also the final eighth-note (C) of the second section. Iron-Clothes has 
begun to scent danger, having taken note of unwonted occurrences. 
His wife, whom those that have set out to war against him have come 
to liberate from his tyranny, is continually grinding seeds, eventually 
to serve as food for his enemies. His antelope has made an unwonted 
sound, having been slain, as Iron-Clothes does not yet know, by Rattle- 
snake. Iron-Clothes addresses his wife, and, suspecting a spy’s work, 
voices his uneasiness: 
1 That is, always mocking people. 


? That is, pretending always to speak truthfully. 
* In the last measures of the song the tempo accelerates to J = 115. 
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ofrian’ anfk’ain* oé4rian’ anfkain’ 

Of one spying (is) whathas of one spy- (is) what has 
on me been done, ing on me been done,' 

That forsooth I say. Are you wont to do thus,? 

You, then, as that Coyote 

As he has caused to do, acting in that manner? 

That antelope of mine, he that is mine, 

Has uttered a raucous sound qx+, never having done so before. 

Are you thus wont to do, always grinding? 

(You) who do as one who is spying on me has told (you), 

As that same Coyote has caused (you) to do, 

He saying, “ You shall grind!’’ you who are doing (thus). 


6. RED-ANT’S MYTH RECITATIVE 


oe & M. = 116. 
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Instead of the ITs of the beginning, we may also have J, }. The 


period (nariv”iydn . . . unwavi), consisting of twelve Bedi is di- 
vided into two sections of unequal length. The first consists of four 
beats; the second, of eight beats, is just twice as long. It seems prefer- 
able to look upon the second and third measures as forming a single sec- 
tion rather than to divide the song into three sections of equal length, as 
the beginning of the second measure duplicates that of the first ina man- 
ner suggesting two-sectioning of the whole melody; moreover, after the 
B of the first measure there is no natural note to pause on until the B 
of the third is reached, the dominant (F#) of the second measure being 
particularly impossible as a sectional close. The whole song as recorded 
ends, on its last recurrence, with the first section. This is of no further 
significance except as showing that it is not absolutely necessary, 
though doubtless in better form, to round out a recitative with a full 
period. In the final combat with Iron-Clothes’ people, his daughters 
prove for a long while to be invincible. Red-Ant, the valiant hero with 
but one arrow, attempts a ruse. He calls out to the daughters to turn 
their backs to their opponents and bend down, claiming that he too 
has found that proceeding of service to him in combat. He then pre- 
pares to shoot them with his one arrow. His speech runs, — 
1 That is, some one who is spying on me has done all this. 


2 That is, you have never done thus before, never kept grinding seeds. 
+ Fragmentary form anticipated from following word. 
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nariv"iyan ‘ar6‘avat’c cf’q’*camp u7™ 
’Tis my wont always being only one (obj.) he (invis.) 


Always having arrow I,! you Coyote. 
I forsooth am he that is ever wont to have but one arrow. 


My (task) too was it once, facing backwards, to keep bending down with buttocks held 
out, 
My (task) too was it once to do so facing this way. 


O tearful thing that we all, as it seems, do lose in combat, 
We all, as it seems, are losing in combat, 

O tearful thing, forsooth! Let me, then, just for fun 
Shoot at them! 


7- EAGLE’S MYTH RECITATIVE 




















Sometimes, in fact generally, the eighth pause of the last measure is 
accelerated, so that the measure does not receive the full value of four 
beats. The period of this recitative (piya‘nip'utst . . . ‘og'wdyd), 
consisting of sixteen beats, is quite symmetrically divided into two 
eight-beat sections, the first halves of the sections being identical. 
Young-Eagle, who dwells in the west, is about to travel east into the 
country of the Sibit Paiutes* in order to hunt jack-rabbits and get 
him a wife. Before leaving he tells his mother,— 


piyan“puts’ vuv"vtcan' tiintuywantimpan‘ 
Little mother,® let me me be about to go eastward, 


Let (me) go and eat jack-rabbits that I have killed myself,‘ but do you here 
Continue to stay, forsooth. In the Sibit land, forsooth, I say, 

There (am) I about to go and eat jack-rabbits that I have killed myself. 
Here shall you stay forsooth, there at our house, 

That forsooth I say, there at our house stay. 


1 That is, I am he who is ever wont to have but one arrow. 

? A band of Paiutes living west of the Kaibab Paiutes in the neighborhood of St. George 
on the Virgin River. 

* Diminutives are often used in Paiute, as elsewhere, to express affection. 

* This was forbidden to boys. 
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8. SPARROW-HAWK’S MYTH RECITATIVE 
M. M. e114. 
Pes pS ed 
A- yan-ni-k’*a+va - at - tsi-quy-w* aik-k’ai uy- wai m*v- 
raX PEs . > ” “ 
uv = ag on Be 7, 
min - tcu‘-ay - ya - G@- [vu] ‘*uy-wai - a- [vi] 
The period of this recitative (ayan'ik’‘avadt'sinuyw* . . . unwai) 


has six beats, and is divided into two sections of three beats each. It 
is the only recitative secured of which the melody is in triple time. 
The sections are here linked somewhat more closely than usual, each 
beginning with an anacrusis in the preceding measure; still there is 


sometimes a time-disturbing pause before the {J that begins the sec- 
ond section. In the first two rounds of the period the second measure 


seems to have oa ==, as given above, but after that always 


faa +=. There is nothing further involved here than inaccuracy 


of singing or perception. A metrical flaw occurs once in the song, — 
the groupr ig +e of the first section, which ordinarily occurs but 


twice, has been once found to occur three times, its measure thus con- 
taining four instead of three beats. Text and translation of the song 
have been given above (p. 459). 


9. GRAY-HAWK’S MYTH RECITATIVE 
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go - ga-wi -wi ya-ni pai- ya ya-ni pai-ya - ya -ni 


This recitative might as well have been written in 4 time by dividing 
each measure as given into two, but it seemed preferable to write eight 
beats to the measure for convenience of comparison with the following 
recitative. The period (togdgawiwi . . . second paiydyani) has six- 
teen beats, and is divided into two sections of equal length, each sec- 
tion beginning with an anacrusis of a sixteenth. There is no pause 
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between the sections, the song moving on without a halt until the end 
S 5 = is reached. Gray-Hawk sets out to gamble with Toad, and, 


before leaving, addresses his wife Lizard, — 


Togégawiwi yani paiyayani paiydyani, 
togégawiwi yani paiydyani paiydyani. 
Behold, I shall forsooth go off there, 

Behold, I shall forsooth go off to visit, 

But do you stay here. 

I shall forsooth return in the evening, forsooth. 


You, then, shall stay here, that I (say), there, 
That forsooth I say, who am about to go forth. 


The text of the first period cannot be translated,' and is not felt as 
conveying any meaning. It seems to serve merely to set the pace for 
the melody and rhythm of the recitative. Nearly every speech of Gray- 
Hawk’s begins with the words togdgawiwi . . . paiydyani, either for 
the first period or only for its first section. It seems very likely that 
the words originally had a definite meaning or specific reference in a par- 
ticular myth dealing with Gray-Hawk, and later, being associated 
with Gray-Hawk, came to form part of his recitative. Should this be 
the case, it would corroborate the theory above suggested (Nos. 2 and 
3) for the origin of myth recitative as an elaboration of the omnipres- 
ent simple Indian myth-song. 


IO. LIZARD’S MYTH RECITATIVE 
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There is at times an irregular pause at the end of the period 
(taviavigim . . . second pasinwiyuntagayin) which permits the singer 
to catch his breath. Melodically there is no pause in the recitative, 
which, like the preceding, moves on without a halt until the end of 
the song. As recorded on the phonograph, the end is reached shortly 


after the beginning of the last recurrence of the period: ee fed 


! It is possible that paiydyani is a song form of paiydn'‘ (“ my breast”’). 
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another example of incomplete rounding-out. It is evident, after a 
brief examination, that the melodic movement of this recitative is 
identical with that of the preceding, the eight-beat section of the latter 
being replaced by a five-beat section, while the characteristic melodic 
figure oe is replaced by a triplet larg} There is little doubt that this 
practical identity of melody is quite intentional. It is appropriate 
enough for Gray-Hawk and his wife to sing in similar strain, — Gray- 
Hawk in more measured fashion, as comports with greater dignity; 
Lizard in flightier spirit, as befits a woman. These two recitatives are 
thus an interesting example of the presence among Indians, as among 
ourselves, of a distinct feeling for melody as apart from rhythm.’ On 
hearing of her husband’s resolve to go off visiting, Lizard begs him to 
take her along: 


Taviavix’a t cfywiyuntaq’‘ayei 
Whilelyinginthesun _ like gravel (she) changes color as sunbeams wave over (her), 


taviavix’a t* cfywiyuntaq‘ayei 
While lying in the sun like gravel (she) changes color as sunbeams wave over (her) 


How, forsooth, say you? whither, forsooth, will you go off? 
Pray, then, take me along with you, 
With you, then, let me go along. 


The text of the first period of the recitative refers to the basking in the 
sun of the lizard, and has no more direct bearing on the matter in hand 
than the togdgawiwi of Gray-Hawk. Like the latter, it generally takes 
up the first period or section of any speech of Lizard’s, evidently serv- 
ing to outline the melody of the recitative. Perhaps the very similarity 
of the melodies of the two recitatives made the use of such preliminary 
melodic tags of service. In any event, the conventional and irrelevant 
character of Lizard’s first words again points to the origin for Paiute 
recitative already suggested. Linguistically the poetic form of these 
words is decidedly peculiar. -gim and -yinim are to be explained as 
secondary developments of -*ai (prose -ea) and -yeiyi (prose 
-yei”) with unexplained inserted (?) -7- and added -m, the latter nasal 
assimilating following ¢- to p-.? 


1 This is borne out by the fact that some of the mourning songs were recorded in two 
forms, — an old-fashioned and new-fashioned way of singing, — which differ not melodi- 
cally, but rhythmically. 

? Ordinarily nasal consonants are assimilated by following stopped consonants. Thus 
~yeiyin tavi- would have been expected. Perhaps -yvinim pavi- is due to assonance of 
-gim pasin-. 
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II. COYOTE’S MYTH RECITATIVE OR LAMENT 

















The period of this recitative consists of ten beats distributed among 
the five measures of two beats each. In accordance with the excitedly 
lamenting character of the text and melody, the period does not show 
clear sectioning into two parts, but is best considered as a series of five 
disjointed fragments of melody, of which the fourth and fifth are re- 
spectively identical with the second and third. The period begins with 
a sixteenth anacrusis, and ends of course with the last C of the last 
measure given above. The five melodic fragments making up the 
period may be considered conventionalized musical forms of wails or 
sobs. The cry of sorrow, oyoyoyo, which makes up the text of the first 
round, is repeated every now and then in the succeeding rounds, serv- 
ing as a convenient padder. On account of the shortness of the melodic 
fragments, some of the words have to be cut up into two or three parts; 
thus iydntit'uingiyaiyag' an‘ (“while giving warning to me of it’’) be- 
comes tydnti, tu‘ingigai, and iyag’ani. Wolf and his younger brother 
Coyote have been doing battle against their enemies. Owing to diso- 
bedience, on Coyote’s part, of his brother’s directions, Wolf has been 
slain, whereupon Coyote laments: 


Oyoyoyo oyoyoyo oyoyoy9 oyoyoyo oyoyoyo, 


Here I shall put away my quiver against my return, 9yoyoyo oyoyoyo. 
Why should that one! have said to me, 9ypyoyo, 
Warning me of this ? 9yoyoyo. 


From the musical point of view, perhaps the most remarkable 
fact to be noted in regard to these recitatives is the variety of rhythms 
employed. Out of only eleven examples obtained, no less than five 
meters can be illustrated, — ¢ (Nos. 4, 6,7, and g), # (No. 11), # 
(No. 8), § (Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 10), and 4¢ (No. 1); the relative fre- 
quency of quintuple time, and the occurrence of an eleven-beat 
melodic unit, being particularly noteworthy. As regards musical form, 
the recitatives fall into two types, — those whose period or largest 
melodic unit is not subdivided into sections (Nos. 2 and 3), and 
those whose period is built up of two balancing sections (Nos. 1, 4, 5, 


? That is, Wolf. 
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6, 7, 8,9, and 10). In every case but one (No. 6) these sections are 
of equal length, and in five cases (Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, and 7) the second 
section repeats material already made use of in the first. 

The existence of myth recitative in Paiute is interesting in connec- 
tion with style and characterization in Indian mythology generally. 
It seems to be generally assumed that the only element of interest or 
importance in American mythology is the incident or complex of inci- 
dents, and myth comparison has been almost entirely confined to a 
comparison of such incidents. It seems, further, to be often thought 
that character plays little or no part except in so far as the identification 
of a mythological being with a given animal necessitates certain pecu- 
liarities of action. Had most or all of the many American myths now 
already published been collected as fully dictated texts, there is small 
doubt that Indian mythologies would be more clearly seen to have 
their peculiarities of style and character as well as incident. A myth 
obtained only in English may sometimes be more complete as a narra- 
tive than the same myth obtained in text, but will nearly always have 
much of the baldness and lack of color of a mere abstract. As a matter 
of fact, there is a very considerable tendency in American mythology 
to make characters interesting as such. One of the most common styl- 
istic devices employed for the purpose is to set off the speech of the 
character by some peculiarity. Thus in Takelma we find that Coyote 
almost regularly begins his sentences or words with a meaningless s- 
orc-,! while Grizzly-Bear uses in parallel fashion an L, a sound not other- 
wise made use of in Takelma.? Similarly, in Ute mythology a meaning- 
less -dik’’d is sometimes added to words spoken by Coyote. When col- 
lecting material from the Wishram Indians of Yakima Reservation, the 
author heard of myths in which Bluejay, generally a humorous char- 
acter, begins words with a meaningless és/-. These myths were said 
to be characteristic rather of the down-river tribes, such as the Clack- 
amas, than of the Wishram and Wasco themselves. Were pertinent 
material available to any considerable extent, it would probably be 
found that this simple quasi-humorous stylistic device could be illus- 
trated by hundreds of examples from large regionsin America.’ Given 
such a general tendency to give color to the speech of a mythological 
character, we have a contributing factor towards the development of 
myth recitative. 

It seems quite possible that the Paiute have borrowed the idea of 
myth recitative rather than developed it themselves. The closely 


1 Sapir, Takelma Texts, p. 56, note 2; p. 66, note 1; p. 87, notes 4 and 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 118, note 2; p. 120, note 3. 

? Since this was written, the author has come across a rather interesting example of 
such phonetic play in the mythology of the Nootka of Alberni Canal. In the speech 
of Deer, every s or c becomes ?, ts or tc becomes L, and ¢s/ or tc/ becomes t!. 
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related Utes seem to possess no such device. On the other hand, the 
Mohave to the west have been said, as we have seen, to possess long 
song-myths, though ignorance of the exact character of these makes it 
impossible at present to decide on their relation to the Paiute recita- 
tives. It would not be surprising if it turned out, indeed, that these 
have been suggested by something similar among the Mohave, in which 
case the Muddy River Paiutes of southern Nevada will have served 
as intermediaries. In this connection we must not fail to note that 
practically all of the more. than one hundred and twenty-five Paiute 
mourning-songs obtained are not in Paiute text, but in an unintelli- 
gible language said to be Mohave, —at any rate, some un-Shoshonean 
form of speech spoken to the west along the Colorado. There is thus 
reason for believing that the Mohave or other Yuman tribes have ex- 
erted a considerable influence on the musical stock in trade of the 
Paiute. 


Mosevum, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TROQUOIS SUN MYTHS 


BY ARTHUR C. PARKER 


TuE Iroquois of New York and Canada still retain vestiges of their 
former adoration of the sun, and observe certain rites, very likely sur- 
vivals of more elaborate sun ceremonies. 

The writer has witnessed several so-called ‘“‘sun-dances” among 
the Iroquois; but in every case the dance was the Ostowa”’gowa, or 
Great Feather Dance, the prime religious dance of the Gai’wiu reli- 
gion. This modern religion was originated about 1800 by Ganio’ dai’u 
(“‘Handsome-Lake”’), the Seneca prophet, and almost entirely revo- 
lutionized the religious system of the Iroquois of New York and On- 
tario. Few of the early folk-beliefs have survived the taboo of the 
prophet; and these beliefs are not easily traced, or even discovered, 
unless one has before him the Gai’wiu of Handsome-Lake and the 
Code of Dekanowi’da, the founder of the Confederacy. 

The Seneca sun ceremony, Endéka Da’kwa Diannon‘dinon‘nio’ 
(“Day Orb-of-light Thanksgiving ’’), is called by any individual who 
dreams that the rite is necessary for the welfare of the community. 
The ceremony begins promptly at high noon, when three showers of 
arrows or volleys from muskets are shot heavenward to notify the sun 
of the intention to address him. After each of the volleys the popu- 
lace shout their war-cries, “‘for the sun loves war.’’ A ceremonial fire 
is built, — anciently by the use of a pump-drill, modernly by a match, — 
and the sun-priest chants his thanksgiving song, casting from a husk 
basket handfuls of native tobacco upon the flames as he sings. This 
ceremony takes place outside of the Long House, where the rising 
smoke may lift the words of the speaker to the sun. Immediately 
after this, the entire assemblage enters the Long House, where the 
costumed Feather dancers start the Ostowai”gowa. 

Among the Onondaga of the Grand River Reserve in Ontario, the 
leader of the sun ceremony carries an effigy of the sun. This is a disk 
of wood ten inches in diameter, fastened to a handle perhaps a foot 
long. The disk is painted red in the centre, and has a border of yellow. 
Around the edge are stuck yellow-tipped down-feathers from some 
large bird. The New York Iroquois have no such effigies, and the 
writer seriously doubts that the preachers of Handsome-Lake’s Gai’- 
wiu would permit such a practice, it being a violation of the prophet’s 
teaching. The Canadian Iroquois, however, received the revelations 
later than their New York brethren, and were longer under the influ- 
ence of the older religion, which may account for the survival and use 
of the sun-disk. 

The writer has discovered several sun myths among the Seneca, 
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the one which follows being related by Edward Cornplanter, Soson’- 
dowa (“Great Night”), the recognized head preacher of the Gai’ wiu 
of Handsome-Lake. Cornplanter is a Seneca, and a descendant of 
Gaiaint’waka, the prophet’s brother. 

The fragments of the cosmological myths which conclude this arti- 
cle are from a mass of ethnological and folk-lore data which it is hoped 
will shortly be edited and published. 


THREE BROTHERS WHO FOLLOWED THE SUN UNDER THE SKY’S RIM 


This happened in old times, when there were not many people. 
There were three brothers, and they were not married. They were 
hunters, and had spent their lives hunting. When the brothers were 
young, they enjoyed the excitement of hunting; but as they grew 
older, it did not give them so much pleasure. The youngest brother 
suggested that for new experiences they walk to the edge of the earth, 
where the sky comes down and touches the big sea of salt water. 
There is salt water west, and this world is anisland. The other broth- 
ers thought the plan a good one; and when they had prepared every- 
thing, they started on the journey. They travelled a good many years, 
and a good many things happened to them. They always went 
straight westward. 

At last the brothers came to a place where the sun goes under the 
sky’s edge. The sky bends down there, and sinks into the water.They 
camped there for a month, and watched the things that happened 
there. They noticed how the sun got under the rim of the sky and 
went away quickly. Some men came there and tried to get under the 
edge of the sky, butit descended quickly andcrushed them. There is a 
road there. Now they noticed that when the sky came up, the water 
sank lower; and that when the sky went in the water, the water rose 
higher. 

The younger brothers desired to pass under the rim of the sky when 
the sun slipped under on his road; but the elder brother said that the 
happenings were too evilly mysterious, and that he was afraid. The 
younger brothers ran under the rim of the sky quickly, and the rim 
was very thick. They kept on the road, and water was on each side. 
They were afraid that the sky would come down and crush them. 
Now, the oldest brother, it is said, watched them; and when he saw 
that nothing happened to injure his brothers, he began to run after 
them. The younger brothers turned from their safe place to encour- 
age him; but the sky came down on the sun’s road and crushed him, 
but they saw his spirit (notwai’sha") shoot by quickly. The brothers 
felt sad. 

On the other side of the sky everything is different, so it is said. Be- 
fore the brothers was a large hill; and when they had ascended it, 
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they saw a very large village in the distance. A man came running 
toward them. He was in the distance; but he came nearer, and he 
called out, “Come!” It was their elder brother. “How did you 
come so quickly, brother?” they asked. “‘We did not see you come.” 

The brother answered only, “I was late.” He passed by on a 
road. 

An old man came walking toward them. He was youthful and his 
body was strong, but his hair was long and white. He was an old man. 
His face was wise-looking, and he seemed a chief. 

“T am the father of the people in the Above-the-Sky-Place,” he 
said. “Hawéni’u is my son. I wish to advise you, because I have 
lived here a long time. I have always lived here, but Hawéni’u was 
born of the woman on the island. When you see Hawéni’u, call 
quickly, ‘Niawé" ‘skino”!’ If you fail to speak first, he will say, ‘You 
are mine,’ and you will be spirits, as your brother is.” 

The brothers proceeded, and saw a high house made of white bark. 
They walked up the path to the door. A tall man stepped out quickly, 
and the brothers said, ‘ Niawé"’’skano”’!” and the great man said, 
“Dogé"s’, I have been watching you for a long time.”” The brothers 
entered the house. Now, when they were in the house, the man said, 
“In what condition are your bodies?” The brothers answered, ‘‘ They 
are fine bodies.” The great man answered, ‘“‘ You do not speak the 
truth. I am Hawéni’u, and I know all about your bodies. One of 
you must lie down, and I will purify him, and then the other.”’ 

One brother lay down, and Hawéni’u placed a small shell to his 
lips, and put it on the brother’s mouth. He also tapped him on the 
neck, and sealed the shell with clay. He began to skin the brother. 
He took apart the muscles, and then scraped the bones. He took 
out the organs and washed them. Then Hawéni’u built the man 
again. He loosened the clay and rubbed his neck. He did this with 
both brothers; and they sat up, and said, “It seems as if we had 
slept.” Hawéni’u said, “Every power of your bodies is renewed. I 
will test you.” 

The brothers followed Hawéni’u to a fine grove of trees surrounded 
by a thick hedge. All kinds of flowers were blooming outside. “‘My 
deer are here,” said Hawéni’u. 

A large buck with wide antlers ran toward them. “ He is the swift- 
est of my runners. Try and catch him,” said Hawéni’u. 

The men ran after the deer, and rapidly overtook him. “He has 
given us good speed,” the brothers said. They soon discovered that 
they had many surpassing abilities, and the great man tested them 
all on that day. 

They returned to the white lodge, and the brothers saw a messen- 
ger running toward them. Upon his wide chest was a bright ball of 
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light. It was very brilliant. In some unknown language he shouted to 
Hawéni’u and dashed on. 

“Do you understand his words, or do you know that man?” asked 
Hawéni’u. “He is the sun, my messenger. Each day he brings me 
news. Nothing from east to west escapes his eye. He has just told 
me of a great war raging between your people and another nation. 
Let us look down on the earth and see what is happening.” 

They all went to a high hill in the middle of the country, and looked 
down through a hole where a tree had been uprooted. They saw two 
struggling bands of people and all the houses burning. They could 
hear people crying and yelling their war-cries. 

“Men will always do this,” said Hawéni’u, and then they went 
down the hill. 

The brothers stayed a long time in the upper world, and learned so 
much that they never could tell it all. Sometimes they looked down 
on the earth and saw villages in whichno one lived. They knew that 
they were waiting for people to be born and live there. In the upper 
world they saw villages, likewise, awaiting the coming of people. 
Hawéni’u told them a good many things, and after a time told a 
messenger to lead them to the path that the sun took when he came 
out on the earth in the morning. They followed the messenger and 
came out on the earth. They waited until the sun went over the 
earth and had gone to the west. Again then they went under the 
edge of the sky in the east, and came out in their country again. 
It was night, and they slept on the ground. In the morning they 
saw their own village, and it was overgrown with trees. They fol- 
lowed a path through the woods, and came upon another village. 
Their own people were there, and they went into a council-house and 
talked. They told their story; and no one knew them except their 
own sister, who was an aged woman. 

“The war of which you speak took place fifty years ago,” the 
sister said. 

The brothers did not care for the earth now, but wished themselves 
back in the upper world. They were not like other men, for they never 
grew tired. They were very strong and could chase animals and kill 
them with their hands. Nothing could kill them, neither arrows nor 
disease. After a while, both were struck by lightning, and then they 
were both killed. 


It seems quite likely that there are modern features in this legend; 
but my informant assured me that the portion relating to the sky 
and the sun was very old. He said also that he had always heard 
the upper world described as related in the legend. He added that 
the sun loved the sound of war, and weuld linger in his morning jour- 
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ney to see a battle, but that after he reached mid-heaven he travelled 
at his usual speed. 

Mrs. Asher Wright, who spoke Seneca perfectly, and who labored 
as a missionary among them for fifty years, recorded two Seneca 
myths as they had been related to her by Esquire Johnson, an old 
Seneca chief. One describes the origin of good and evil, and says that 
the sun was made by the Good-Minded spirit from the face of his 
mother. That legend makes the first woman the mother of the twins, 
The second manuscript, dated 1876, relates practically the same 
story, but mentions the Sky-Woman as having borne first a daughter, 
who became, without any knowledge of man, the mother of the twins. 
The mother, having died at their birth, was buried by her mother. 
The Sky-Woman, the grandmother, then turned and addressed the 
Good-Minded spirit, according to Esquire Johnson, quoted by Mrs. 
Wright, as follows: 

“Now you must go and seek your father. When you see him, you 
must ask him to give you power.”’ Pointing to the east, she said, “ He 
lives in that direction. You must keep on until you reach the limits 
of the Island, and then upon the waters until you reach a high moun- 
tain which rises up out of the water, and which you must climb to the 
summit. There you will see a wonderful being sitting on the highest 
peak. You must say,‘I am your son.’” 

The “wonderful being” appears from the succeeding text to be the 
sun, although not specifically so named. 

We thus have three conflicting ideas presented, — the sun as the 
messenger of the Creator and as the patron of war, as the face of the 
first mother, and as the father of mankind of earthly origin, — al- 
though this latter conclusion may be disputed by some for lack of a 
definite reference. 

This leads us to the fact that Iroquois mythology in its present 
state has been derived from several sources. This has been caused, 
without doubt, by the policy of adopting the remnants of conquered 
tribes. Thus we may expect that in Iroquois mythology are the sur- 
vivals of early Huron, Neutral, Erie, and Andaste elements. It is 
now only possible to trace the Huron. Algonquian elements came in 
through the Delaware, the Chippewa, the Shawnee, the Munsee, the 
Mahikan, and possibly the Nanticoke. It is not difficult to trace 
Siouan influence. 

The writer has been able to trace some of the influencing elements 
to their sources, but it is nevertheless admitted that the problem of 
critically sifting and comparing Iroquois myths is a delicate task. 


SECTION OF ARCHZOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, 
New York State Museum, Ausany, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG UND DIE TOTEMISTISCHEN KULTE DES ARANDA- 
StamMEs. By C. StrREHLOw. (Verdéffentlichungen aus dem Stidtischen 
Vélker-Museum Frankfurt am Main: I. Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stimme 
in Zentral-Australien. III. Teil. Die totemistischen Kulte der Aranda- 
und Loritja-Stimme. I. Abteilung.) Frankfurt am Main, Joseph Bear 
& Co., 1910, xviii + 140 pp., 1 map and 2 tables. 


Part III of C. Strehlow’s work is a welcome contribution to Austra- 
lian ethnology. The thoroughness and care with which the data are pre- 
sented deserve the more emphasis, as the remarks of a recent writer of re- 
pute may be expected to cast a shadow on the reliability of Strehlow’s 
material. It is true that Strehlow, in his capacity of a missionary, could 
not in person witness the ceremonies he describes. On the other hand, 
however, as Von Leonhardi points out, his knowledge of the Aranda and 
Loritja languages enabled him to penetrate more deeply into the mean- 
ing of songs and performances than did Spencer and Gillen. The discre- 
pancies in the accounts of the German and the English investigators 
cannot, without further evidence, be ascribed to cultural and dialectic 
differences between the Aranda roara of Spencer and Gillen and Strehlow’s 
Aranda ulbma. Lang’s attempts in that direction are conciliatory, but un- 
justifiable (see Man, 1909 and 1910, and various articles in Hastings’ “ En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics”). A much more detailed comparison 
of the two groups of the Aranda is necessary, before the question can be 
finally settled; in some points, however, Strehlow’s information is clearly 
more exact. Take, for instance, the case of Spencer and Gillen’s intichiuma 
ceremonies. Strehlow also uses the term intitjiuma, but he found it to apply 
to those ceremonies which are performed at the initiation of boys in order 
to acquaint them with the character and significance of the ceremonies. 
The magical performances, on the other hand, which further the multiplica- 
tion of the totem-animal, are called by the natives mbatjalkatiuma (p. 2). 
Strehlow’s analysis of the two terms leaves little doubt that his informa- 
tion is correct (cf. p. 7). The vexed question of cohabitatio and conceptio 
among the Aranda is again touched upon in Von Leonhardi’s preface. He 
endorses Lang’s and Schmidt’s contention that the beliefs of spiritual 
conception held by the natives cannot, in this instance, be due to primi- 
tive ignorance; for, in the case of animals, they are fully aware of the nat- 
ural connection of things. In one point Strehlow now endorses Spencer 
and Gillen’s opinion: cohabitation is not regarded as a mere pleasure, 
but as a kind of preparation for conception, without which the latter can- 
not take place (p. xi). The beliefs as to impregnation through certain va- 
rieties of food remain obscure. Von Leonhardi appends to his preface a 
list of Aranda associated totems (“‘befreundete Totems”’) furnished by Streh- 
low. The list is of the highest interest (pp. xiii-xvii). Mammals, birds, 
amphibia, reptiles, fishes, insects, etc., figure as associated totems. The 
numbers in parantheses which appear in the list refer to the corresponding 
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totems given in Part II, pp. 61-72. The 442 totems there enumerated can 
thus be tentatively classified, and their number henceforth becomes less 
amazing. The natives assert that their beliefs as to associated totems are 
based on the totemic traditions, in which the main totem-ancestor is al- 
ways in some way connected with his associated totems (p. xii). Here we 
have a new set of facts, which must be brought in line with the multiplex 
totems of the Euahlayi and of some tribes of South-East Australia, with 
the “linked totems” of New Guinea, as well as with similar totemic beliefs 
of the Fiji Islanders (pp. xii—xiii). 

In his introduction, Strehlow makes the interesting point that the won- 
ninga used in the totemic ceremonies always represent some part of the 
body of the mythical ancestor. Strehlow gives a list of 26 such wonninga, 
with their native names and English equivalents of the same (pp. 3-4). 
A short generalized account of an mbatjalkatiuma performance follows 
(pp. 4-8). Strehlow’s informers asserted categorically that the eating of the 
totem-animal by the head man of the totem clan was not an indispensable 
item of the performance. The success of the rite, at any rate, did not de- 
pend on that feature (p. 7). 

The main part of the work (pp. 10-137) is devoted to an account of 59 
totemic ceremonies of the Aranda. Each section consists of a short descrip- 
tion of the ceremony, followed by the song in text, with interlinear and 
free translation, and in some cases an interpretation of the song. Copious 
notes clarify the meaning of the native words, but no grammatical analy- 
sis is attempted. A more detailed discussion of these songs will be in place 
when the parts on the ceremonies of the Loritja, and the social organiza- 
tion of the two tribes, are published. Von Leonhardi announces that the 
completed manuscript, including a section on material culture, is already 
in his hands. We may thus expect to see the rest of this valuable work 
given to the public within a reasonably short time. 

[Since writing the above, I learned of the premature death of Von 
Leonhardi in October, 1910. It is to be hoped that the work which he 
pursued with such enthusiasm will be continued by hands as zealous 
and able.] 

A. A. Goldenweiser. 

CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York. 
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William, 381, 382. 
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Conception, beliefs regarding, 212, 277, 279, 
280, 295, 296, 479. 

Concordance of American Myths, 3, 5. 

Congo, Upper, 252. 

Crawford, J. P. W., 402. 

Cremation, 20, 21, 287, 295. 

Crests, 181, 182, 187, 191-196, 219-224, 
226-228, 271, 282, 284. 

Cross, Tom Peete, An Irish Folk-Tale: The 
Fisherman who had Seven Sons, 419-424. 

Cunow, H., 189, 289. 


Dance, the, 455; animal, 32; bear, origin of, 
363; of dead, 19, 21; guardian-spirit, 216- 
218; peasant, 172-174, 177; sacred, 224; 
secret-society, 219, 220; sun, 473; War, 29; 
winter, 282, 285. 

Davidson, Owen, 429. 

Dead, Island of, 209. 

Dean Inlet, 246. 

Death, beliefs regarding, 400, 401, 403-406, 
408,409, 416. 

Descent, belief in common, 267, 275, 295; 
paternal and maternal, 284, 285; from 
totem, 180, 182, 183, 191-196, 229-232, 
244, 252-254, 263, 265, 266, 269-273, 283, 
284. 

Diseases, New-Mexican superstitious reme- 
dies for, 410, 412. 

Dixon, Roland B., Shasta Myths, 8-37, 
364-370: 

The Lost Brother, 8-13; The Theft of 
Fire, 13-14; The Girl who married her 
Brother, 14-15; The Magic Ball, 15-18; 
Origin of People and of Death, 18-19; 
Origin of Death, 19-20; Origin of Crema- 
tion, 20-21; The Dead brought back from 
the other World; 21; The Cannibal-Head, 
21-22; Eagle and Wind’s Daughters, 22- 
23; The Wrestling-Match, 23; Lizard and 
the Grizzly-Bears, 23-24; Winning Gam- 
bling-Luck, 24-25; The Captive of the 
“Little-Men,” 25; Coyote and the Rogue 
River People, 25-26; Coyote and the Yel- 
low-Jackets, 27-29; Coyote and Eagle, 
29; Coyote and the Moons, 30-31; Coyote 
and the Grizzly-Bears, 31-32; Coyote 
and his Grandmother, 32-33; Coyote as 
a Doctor, 33-34; Coyote and the Two 
Women, 34; Coyote and the Pitch-Stump, 
34; Coyote and Antelope, 35; Coyote and 
Raccoon, 35-36; Coyote and the Flood, 
36; Coyote and the Beaver, 36-37; Co- 
yote gambles, 37; Coyote and Deer- 
Hunters, 37; The Rolling Sun, 37; Uruts- 
maxig, 364-368; The Race with Thunder, 
368; Coyote and the Cannibal, 369-370. 

Dixon, Roland B., Twenty-first Annual 

Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 





ety, 38-40; review of Playfair’s The 
Garos, 294-295; review of Merriam’s The 
Dawn of the World, 296-297. 

Dreams, 408-409, 456. 

Duncan, John, 302, 303, 306, 307, 310, 316, 
335, 361. 

Dwarts, 25, 399, 400. 

Dwellings: lodges, 287; houses of Garos, 294. 


Egypt, ancient, 258. 

Endogamy, 236, 237, 246, 265. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., New-Mexican Span- 
ish Folk-Lore, 395-418: 
Material and methods of study, 395. 
Myths, 396-404: Witches, 396-399; 
Dwarfs, 399-400; The Evil One, 400-401; 
The Weeping Woman, 401; The Buga- 
boo or Bugbear, 401-402; The Devil, 
402; The Monster Viper, 403; The Basi- 
lisk, 403-404. 
Superstitions and Beliefs, 404-418: 
Ghosts, 404-408; El Ojo, 409-410; Super- 
stitious Remedies, 410-412; 
Bodies, Thunderbolts, etc., 412-415; Mis- 
cellaneous Superstitions and Beliefs, 415- 
418. 

Evil spirits. See Supernatural. 

Exogamy, 181, 182, 184-189, 201, 225, 229- 
234, 237, 247, 264-266, 282-284. 


Face-paintings, 216, 223. 

Festivals: bear (Gilyak), 259; in Chili, 383; 
—_ (Koryak), 259, 260; wolf (Koryak), 
260. 

Fetishes, 264. 

Fetishism and totemism distinguished, 180. 

Fletcher, Alice C., 392. 

Food-prohibitions, 232 (see taboo). 

Food-supply, ceremonies for multiplication 
of, 276; regulations regarding, 267. 

France, 369, 412. 

Frank, Andrew, 304, 317-320. 

Frazer, J. G., cited, 179-182, 211, 216, 269, 
277, 278, 280, 288-290. 

Frazer, J. G., on Totemism and Exogamy, 
392. 


Gambling, stories relating to, 24-27, 37. 

Games, Chilian, 383; children’s 390, 391. 

Gammon, Mrs. James, 371, 379. 

Garden-culture, 277. 

Gatuellas, M. S., on Spanish music, 171- 
172. 

Giant, 23. 

Goldenweiser, A. A., cited, 393. 

Goldenweiser, A. A., review of Strehlow’s 
Allgemeine Einleitung und die totemis- 
tischen Kulte des Aranda-Stammes, 479- 
480. 
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Goldenweiser, A. A., Totemism, an Analyt- 
ical Study, 179-293: 
Definitions and features of totemism, 
179-183; areas discussed (Australia and 
British Columbia), 183, 184; exogamy, 
184-189; totemicnames, 189-191; descent 
from the totem, 191-196; taboo, 196-201; 
magical ceremonies, 201-207; reincarna- 
tion of ancestral spirits, 207-213; guard- 
ian spirits and secret societies, 213-220; 
art, 220-225; summary of results of com- 
parison between two areas discussed, 225— 
230; the totemic complex, 231-288; clan 
exogamy and the other symptoms, 231- 
232; local exogamy, 233-234; clanship 
and kinship, 234-236; the Australian 
totem clan and exogamy, 237-243; tend- 
ency to regulate marriage, 243-245; some 


origins, 245-247; regulation of marriage | 


and of psychic intercourse, 247-251; to- 
temic names in totemic groups, 251- 
253; descent from the totem in totemic 
groups, 253-254; taboo and the other 
“symptoms,” 254-256; historical and 
psychological complexity of taboo, 257- 
258; worship of plants and animals, 258- 
260; totem worship and the totemic stage 
260-264; summary of evidence, 264-268; 
theories of totemism, 268-273; totemism 
defined, 274-276; origins, in theory and 
history, 276-288; bibliography, 288-292; 
list of abbreviations, 292-293. 

Grand River Reserve, Ontario, 473. 

Greene, Belle, 393. 

Guardian animals, 255, 272. 

Guardian spirits, 213-220, 227-230, 264, 
267, 268, 272, 273, 392. 

Gypsy music, 171, 172. 

Gypsy, note on spelling of word, 294. 


Haddon, A. C., cited, 181, 182, 261, 290. 

Hagar, S., 394. 

Hamilton, Miss G. M., 4209. 

Hartland, E. S., on conception, cited, 212. 

Hartland, E. S., Primitive Paternity, re- 
viewed, 295-206. 

Hecate Strait, 284. 

Hereditary chiefs, 281-283; crest groups, 
282; nobility, 284; objects, 285; personal 
names, 281, social position, 281; totem, 
271, 273, 274, 279. 

Hill-Tout, cited, 219, 264, 268, 269, 273, 392. 

Himalaya, 294. 

Homeric poems, origin of, 4; an example of 
myth-songs, 456. 

Hovey, Rev. Ivory, anecdote relating to, 
452-454. 

Howitt, A. W., 182, 233, 234, 245, 249, 255, 
288. 





Human beings, parts of, in folk-lore and 


myth: 
Breast, 252; buttocks, 466. 


Huntington Expedition, 8. 


Inanimate objects in folk-lore and myth: 


Abalone, 199; antlers, 217, 282, 340, 
345; ark, 435; arrow-flaker, 8, 11, 27, 366, 
367; arrows, 31, 32, 36, 37, 259, 331-333, 
338, 339, 341, 344, 346, 357, 361, 466, 473, 
477; ashes, 319, 320, 410, 415; ball, 15—18; 
bastings, 418; batons, decorated, 220; 
beads, 25, 26, 37; bead-work, 353, 354; 
beans, 416; bear-meat, 259 (see meat); 
bell, 406; blankets, 26, 305-307, 348, 350, 
354, 355, 362; boat, 319; bones, 15, 20, 21, 
23, 203, 216, 360, 361 (see deer-bones); bow 
and arrows, 304, 305, 312, 314, 315, 333, 
340,351, 362, 397, 433 (see arrows) ; bread- 
crumbs, 416; broom, 398, 400, 417; bugle, 
373; bull-roarer, 262; cake, 417; candle 
(lighted), 407, 408, 417; candy, 417; can- 
nibal-head (rolling), 21, 22; chains, gor, 
406; cigarettes, 415; coin, 410; coral 
(string of), 410; corn, 320; cross, 398, 415, 
417; deer-bones, 18, 365; deer-head, 10, 
11; dolls, 409; down, 204, 223, 224 (see 
eagle-down); eagle-claws, 218; eagle-down 
285, 367; eagle-feathers, 324, 327, 338, 
341, 342; ear-ornaments, 322-324, 329; 
earth, 368; egg, 354, 355» 410, 411, 416; 
excrement, 35, 339, 354, (hen) 410, 
(human) 410, 411; eyes, 315, 316, 349, 
396, 397, 418; feathers, 205, 206, 310, 311, 
314, 473 (see eagle-feathers); finger-nails, 
412, 415, 417, 418; fire-spindle, 8, 11; 
flame or light, 406; flint, 365, 366; flint 
knife, 20; flute, 27; food, 418; fork, 326, 
416; fur blankets, 18; gambling-sticks, 
25, 26, 365-367; gold, 337, 420, 421, 426- 
428; golden chain, 438; gum, 408; guns, 
331, 332, 344; hair, 14, 18, 30, 31, 37, 
(dead man’s) 216, 411, 412, 416-418; hat, 
335, 411; horse-hair, 357; iron, 457, 464, 
465; kettles, 362; key, 410, 412; knife, 23, 
24, 205 (see flint knife, stone knife); leg- 
giNgS, 335, 353, 354, 362; marrow, 316; 
meat, 409; mirror, 403, 404, 415-417; 
moccasins, 16, 353, 354, 362; money, 35; 
mud, 337, 347; needles, 398, 416; nipple 
of gun, 216; obsidian, 367; ochre, 224; pins, 
398, 399, 416; pipes, 318, 353; pitch, 9, 
10, 31, 34, 369; pole, 327, 364, 368; porcu- 
pine-quill-work, 353, 354; quiver, 470; 
rags, 398, 399, 410; rattles, 25, 220; rings, 
307, 308, 348, 350, 377, 378; rock, 436, 
437; rolling stone, 12, 306-309; rope, 15, 
251, 327, 335, 336; rosary, 418; rotten 
logs, 27; salmon-trap, 366; salt, 408, 415, 
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416; scapular, 418; shell, 232, 476; shoes, 
400; skulls, 319; smoke-sack, 321; snake’s 
tail, 216; spears, 332, 344, 352, 367; split 
animal tongues, 218; stick, 311-313, 332, 
337; stockings, 409; stone club, 332; stone 
knife, 10, 11, 27, 358; stones, (sacred) 207, 
(3 blue) 411; straps, 259; sugar, 259, 416; 
sweepings, 410; sword, 319, 373, 374, 423, 


Mallorca, 173. 

Manitou beliefs, 180, 264, 266. 

Marillier L., 260, 263. 

Marriage, 181, 233-235, 237, 243-247, 251, 
256, 260, 267, 283, 285. 

Maryland, 435, 438. 

Masks, 216, 218, 220, 224, 226, 283. 

Mason, J. Alden, Myths of the Uintah Utes, 


424; tallow, 200; teeth, 216, 409, 413; tom- 
ahawk, 331-333, 338; urine, 399, 410; 
veils, 324, 325, 327; water (hot), 326, 327, 
(to drink) 362; weapons, 400; wool or 
fleece, 400. 

India, 247, 255, 256, 258, 260, 294, 295. 

Indians. See Tribes. 

Intichiuma, note regarding use of word, 288. 
See Magical ceremonies. 


Jacobs, J., 392. 

Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 184. 

Jochelson, Waldemar, on whale festival of 
Koryak, 260. 

Jones, H.S. V. See Wilson, E. L. 


Kentucky, ballad from mountains of, 381, 
382. 

Kiriwina Island, 252. 

Klaatsch, H., on the Niol-Niol of north- 
west Australia, 242, 243. 

Koch-Gruenberg, 295. 

Kérting, cited, 400, 401. 

Kroeber, A. L., 297, 299, 456. 


Lake Victoria Nyanza, 231, 252. 

Lang, A., 182, 211, 219, 268, 279, 280, 290, 
479- 

Langille, Mrs. Jacob, 371, 380. 

Langille, John, 374, 380. 

Langille, Mrs. Levi, 371, 374, 378-380. 

Langille, “Ned,” 378, 380. 

Laval, 415. 

Lenz, R., 383, 384, 386, 390, 391, 396. 

Literature, periodical, 41-170. 

Lowie, R. H., 40, 299. 

Lummis, C. F., 395. 


McCullough, William Shields, 432. 
Mackenzie, W. Roy, Three Ballads from 


299-363: 

Introductory, 299-300; Coyote kills the 
Bears, 300; Coyote learns to swim, 300; 
Coyote and Wildcat, 301; Blind Coyote 
and his Wife, 301; Coyote learns to ride, 
301-302; Coyote and his Reflection in 
the Water, 302; Coyote hunts Bear, 302- 
303; Coyote’s Horses, 303-304; Coyote 
hunts with Bow and Arrow, 304-306; 
Coyote steals the Rolling Rock’s Blanket, 
306-307; Coyote’s Adventures with a 
Rolling Rock and with Lizard, 307-310; 
Coyote and Doctor Duck, 310-314; Co- 
yote juggles his Eyes and becomes Blind, 
314-316; Porcupine crosses the Big Water, 
316; Porcupine rides on a Buffalo, 316- 
317; Porcupine kills the Coyotes, 317; 
The Bear-Ears’ Country, 317; Mountain- 
Lion wrestles with Bear, 317-318; The 
Council of the Bears, 318; The Great Eagle 
318-319; Origin of the Water Indian, 319; 
The Six-Headed Monster, 319; The Aban- 
doned Boy and Tawicutc, 319-320; A 
“Devil” steals Pigeon-Boy, 320-321; 
Néwintc’s Adventures with the Bird- 
Girls and their People, 322-335; Coyote 
and his Son, 335-358; Two Brothers and 
a “Devil,” 358-361; The Two Hawk 
Brothers, 361-362; The Indians of Long 
Ago, 362-363; Origin of the Bear Dance, 
363. 


Meeker Massacre, 300. 

Melanesia, 265. 

Mermaid, 419, 420, 422, 424. 

Merriam, C. Hart, The Dawn of the World, 


reviewed, 296-297. 


Metaphysics, 277. 
Meyer, Kuno, 419. 
Michaelis, Kate Woodbridge, An Irish Folk- 


Tale: Three Men of Galway, 425-428. 


Nova Scotia, 371-380: 

Little Matha Grove, 371-374; Pretty 
Polly, 374-377; Six Questions, 377-378; 
sources of the three ballads, 371, 378- 
380. 


Missouri, 393, 429-431. 

Missouri River, 300, 316. 

Monsters: Cannibal, 369; Chilian, 388, 389; 
Dz6‘noqwa, 213; mythical snake, 262; 
New-Mexican, 401, 402; of the sea, 367, 


Madagascar, function of taboo in, 256. 
Magic ball, 15; harpoon, 213. 


Magical ceremonies, 196, 201-207, 227, 229, 


423, 424; Si’siuL, 213, 214, 222; six- 
headed, 319; viper, 403; the Wollunqua, 
261, 262. 





230, 262, 267, 270, 276-280, 479; powers 
of supernatural helpers, belief in, among 
Haida and Tlingit, 218. 





Mother-right, original state of, 295. 
Mount Shasta, 22, 29, 36. 
Muddy River. Nevada, 472. 
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Murray Islands, 233. 

Music, Spanish, 171-178; of folk-melodies, 
440-444, 450, 451; Indian, significance of, 
455; of Paiute song recitatives, 460-468, 
47°. 

Mythic beast of the Warramunga (Wol- 
lunqua), ceremony connected with, 261, 
262. 

Mythical period, totemites of, 278. 

Mythology, American, concordance of, 3, 
5; British Columbia, 192-195, 286; Cali- 
forni.n, 296, 297; Celtic, 400; Chilian, 
388-389; Iroquoian, 473-478; New-Mexi- 
can Spanish, 396-404; Paiute, 455-472; 
Scandinavian, 400; Shasta, 8-37, 364-370; 
Shoshonean, 299; some practical aspects 
of the study of, 1-7; Ute, 299-363. 


Names, animal, 265, 268, 283, 296; clan, 252; 
explained by myths, 279; personal, 216, 
283; plant and animal, 280; totemic, 229, 
230, 251-253, 265, 266. 

Naming, doctrine of, 268. 

Natural objects, phenomena, etc., in folk- 

lore and myth.: 
Blood, 31, 34, 201, 202, 409; clouds, 
414, 415; cold, 31, 205, 313, 314; comet, 
414; creation, 18-19; death, 18-21, 297; 
disease, 33; earth, 378, 474, 477; the east, 
215; famine, 217; fire, 8, 10-15, 31, 35-37, 
205, 206, 223, 296, 299, 311-314, 321, 360- 
363, 365, 369, 370, 409, 473; fog, 16, 27, 
215; flood, 36; hail, 27, 30; hunger, 33, 
217; ice, 26, 27; lightning, 210, 414, 417, 
477; Milky Way, 21; moon, 30, 31, 217, 
368, 411-413, 415; mountain, 36, 37, 205, 
320, 323, 324, 340, 341, 407, 478; night, 
215; pain, 13-14, 34, 35; tain, 27, 30, 205, 
209, 414, 415; rock, 202, 207, 209, 302- 
397, 309, 310, 312-314, 316, 318, 340; sky, 
21, 366, 368, 378, 474, 477, 478; smoke, 
21, 28, 29, 257, 473; SNOW, 30, 32, 33, 205, 
311; stars 36, 413, 414; stone, 37, 201, 202; 
storm, 313; sun, 16, 37, 195, 368, 413, 415, 
469, 473-478; thunder, 368, 414; water, 
25-27, 36, 37, 197, 223, 300, 302-305, 308, 
310-312, 314, 315, 319, 322, 323, 325, 328, 
329, 335, 357-361, 364, 367, 411, 474; the 
west, 215; wind, 16, 22, 23, 30, 257, 315, 
415. 

Nevada, Paiutes of, 472. 

New Britain, 250, 252. 

Newell, W. W., 39. 

New Guinea, 277, 480. 

New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore, 395-418 

New South Wales, tribes of, 180. 

Nile, Upper, 252. 

North America, 295. 

North Pacific tribes, 287. 





| Notes and Queries, 294, 392-394: 


The word “Gypsy,” 296; The Origin of 
Totemism, 392-393; Capturing the Soul, 
393-394- 

Nova Scotia, Three Ballads from, 371-380. 


Oregon, myths collected at reservations in, 
8; tribes of, 188. 


Pacific islands, 295. 

Parker, Arthur C., Iroquois Sun Myths, 

473-478: } 
Influence of “sun-dances” on religious 
system of Iroquois, 473; description of 
Seneca sun ceremony, 473; survival and 
use of sun-disk, 473, 475; Three Brothers 
who followed the Sun under the Sky’s 
Rim, 474-477; two Seneca myths of the 
origin of good and evil, 478; Iroquois 
mythology derived from various sources, 
478. 

Peabody, Charles, review of Hartland’s 
Primitive Paternity, 295-296. 

Penitentes, 407-408. 

Pennsylvania German folk-lore, collection 
of, by Mr. Fogel, recommended for Elev- 
enth Memoir of Folk-Lore Society, 39. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 299, 455. 

Periodical Literature, 41-170. 

Phonetics, Paiute, 458. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 

Alder, 222; asp (quaking), 340, 345; 
berries, 205, 206, 227, 302; birch, 205; 
brier, 438; cabbage, 423; carrots, 355; cat- 
tails, 9, 10; cedar, 222, 309, 313, 359, 362; 
cherry, 302, 305, 378; choke-cherries, 322; 
clover, 189; corn, 354, 355, 435, 436; cot- 
tonwood, 222, 343; elderberry, 206; garlic, 
410; grass, 209, 260, 278, 317, 328, 330, 
334; hemlock, 222; herbs, 216; juniper, 
366; melons, 355; mistle, 209; moss, 16, 
26; nettles, 33; oak, 30, 33, 433; peppers 
(red), 399; pine, 20, 28, 307, 308, 314, 340; 
plantain, 303, 304; plum, 196, 224; poison- 
roots, 17; rice, 259; rose, 382; rushes, 360; 
sage-brush, 342, 362; seaweed, 257; sedge, 
27; service-berries, 25, 322, 332, 343, 346, 
353; spinach, 417; spruce, 286; squashes, 
355; strawberries, 317; tobacco, 206, 259, 
318, 473; trees, 26, 207, 209, 211, 216, 
223, 258, 303, 317, 318, 326, 330, 346-348, 
358-360, 365-368, 377, 378, 476, 477; 
turnips, 355, 423; wheat, 354, 355; wild- 
parsnip, 19; wild-raspberry, 206; willow, 
315, 318, 322, 323, 343, 344, 356, 376, 377- 

Plants, Chilian, 383; as guardian spirits, 
216, 217; as totems, 180, 181; worship of, 
258-260, 267. 

Playfair, A., The Garos, reviewed, 294-295. 
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Polynesia, 232, 256. 

Ponds Bay, 257. 

Potlatches, 252, 284, 286. 

Powell, Major, 268. 

Pregnancy, 197-199, 209-211, 254. 

Proceedings of branches of the American 
Folk-Lore Society: 
New York Branch, 394: 

Psychic intercourse, 249-251. 

Psychological complexity of taboo, 257, 258; 
nature of exogamy, 265; aspect of totem- 
ism, 266. 


Radin, P., 244. 394. 

Reif Islands, 255. 

Reincarnation, 207-213, 227, 229, 230. 

Religion, of Bahima, 261; of Iroquois, 473. 

Religious aspect of totemism, 258-264; 
societies, 271, 272. 

Rivas, El Duque de, 400, 404. 

Rivers, W. H. R., 182, 233-236, 244, 246. 

Rock drawings or paintings, 223, 228, 307. 

Rogers, David, 374, 380. 

Rogue River people, 25-27. 

Roscoe, J., 253. 

Roth, W. E., 288, 291. 

Routledge, W. S., and K., 244. 


St. Clair, H. H., 299. 

Samoa, 232. 

Santa Barbara, invocations to, 414. 

Santa Fé, 399, 401, 406. 

Sapir, Edward, cited, 300. 

Sapir, Edward, Song Recitative in Paiute 
Mythology, 455-472: 
General types of myth-songs, 455-456; 
description of Paiute recitatives, 456- 
458; note on phonetics, 458, 459; Wolf’s 
Myth Recitative, 460-461; Badger-Chief’s 
Myth Recitative, 461-462; Myth Recita- 
tive of Mountain-Bluejays, 462-463; 
Rattlesnake’s Myth Recitative, 463-464; 
Iron-Clothes’ Myth Recitative, 464-465; 
Red-Ant’s Myth Recitative, 465-466; 
Eagle’s Myth Recitative, 466; Sparrow- 
Hawk’s Myth Recitative, 467; Gray- 
Hawk’s Myth Recitative, 467-468; Liz- 
ard’s Myth Recitative, 468-469; Coyote’s 
Myth Recitative or Lament, 470; variety 
of rhythms employed in recitatives, 470; 
musical forms, 470-471; peculiarities of 
style and character of Indian mytholo- 





gies shown by the myth recitative, 471-_ 


472. 

Schmidt, P. W., 269, 276, 277, 479. 

Secret societies, 217, 218, 219, 225, 227, 228, 
268, 282, 285. 

Shamans, 216-218, 222, 260, 297. 

Shasta Myths, 8-37, 364-370. 
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Shasta Valley, 29. 
Sinclair, A. T., Folk-Songs and Music of 
Catalufia, 40, 171-178: 
Aims and activities of Spanish Folk- 
Lore Society, 171, 172; results of a study 
of Spanish music, 172; musical instru- 
ments and dances of Spain, 172-178. 
Sinclair, A. T., The Word “Gypsy,” 294. 
Sleep and dreams, superstitions concerning, 


408-409. 

Smith, Robertson, on totemism, 5. 

Socialization, 275. 

Soul, beliefs regarding, 212, 213, 215, 227, 
267, 270, 295, 393-394, 397, 398, 400, 401, 
405, 406, 418. 

South America, 395. 

Spanish Folk-Lore Society, 396. 

Speers, Mary Walker Finley, Negro Songs 

and Folk-Lore, 435-439: 
Who built de Ahk? 435-436; Dere is no 
Hidin’ Place down yhar, 436-438; How 
Mistah Mayship cum ter bahk, en hab 
Trimmin’ ’roun’ his Mouf, en how Cuzin 
Rabbit’s Tail got Wyte, 438-439. 

Spencer and Gillen, 182, 183, 203, 208-211, 
223, 224, 234, 237, 239, 240, 269, 288, 479. 
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